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CHILDE HAROLDS 

PILGRIMAGE. 

A ROMAUNT. 



L'univers est une espece de livre, dont on n'a lu que la 
premiere page quand on n'a vu que son pays. Pen 
ai feuillete* im asaez grand nombrc, que j'ai trouve 
egalement mauvaiscs. Cet cxamen ne m'a point ete in- 
fructutux. Je haissais ma patrie. Toute* les imper- 
tinences des peuplea divers, parmi lesquels j'ai vecu, 
m'ont rlconciUe avec elle. Quand je n'aurais tire* 
d'autre benefice de mea voyages que celui-la, je n'en 
regretterais ni les frais, ni les fatigues. 

LE COSMOPOLITE. 



PREFACE. 



X he following poem was written, for the most 
part, amidst the scenes which it attempts to de- 
scribe. It Was began in Albania; and the parts 
relative to Spain and Portugal were composed 
from the author's observations in those countries. 
Thus mnch it may be necessary to state for the 
correctness of the descriptions. The scenes at- 
tempted to be sketched are in Spain, Portugal, 
Epirus, Acarnania, and Greece. There for the 
present the poem stops: its reception will deter- 
mine whether the author may venturo to condact 
his readers to rthe capital of the East, through 



VIII 

Ionia and Phrygia: tliese two cantos are merely 
experimental. 

A fictilious character is introduced for the 
sake of giving some connexion to the piece; 
which, however > makes no pretension to regu- 
larity. It has been suggested to me by friends , 
on whose opinions I set a high value, that in 
this fictitious character, "Childe Harold/' I may 
incur tbe suspicion of having intended some real 
personage: this I beg leave, once for all, to dis- 
claim—Harold is the child of imagination, for 
the purpose I have stated. In some very trivial 
particulars, and those merely local, there might 
be grounds for such a notion; but in the main 
points, I should hope, none whatever. 

It is almost superfluous to mention that the ap- 
pellation "Childe," as "Childe Waters," "Child* 
Cbilders," etc. is used as more consonant with 
the old structure of versification which I have 



IX 

adopted. The "Good Night , w in the beginning 
of the first canto, was suggested by "Lord Max* 
well's Good Night," in the Border Minstrelsy, 
edited by Mr. Scott. 

With the different poems which have been 
published on Spanish subjects, there may be 
found some slight coincidence in the first part, 
which treats of the Peninsula, but it can only 
he casual; as, with the exception of a few con- 
eluding stanzas, the whole of this poem was 
written in the Levant. 

The stanza of Spenser, according to one of 
our most successful poets, admits of every va- 
riety. Dr.' Beattie makes the following observa- 
tion: „Not long ago I began a poem in the 
style and stanza of Spenser, in which I propose 
to give full scope to my inclination, and be 
either droll or pathetic, descriptive or sentimen- 
tal, tender or satirical, as the humour strikes 



me; for, if I mistake not, the measure which I 
have adopted admits equally of all these kinds 
of composition. *) — - Strengthened in my opinion 
by such authority, and by the example of some 
in the highest order of Italian poels, I shall 
make no apology for attempts, at similar varia- 
tions in the following composition; satisfied that, 
if they are unsuccessful, their failure must be in 
the execution, rather than in the design sanctio- 
ned by the practice of Ariosto, Thomson, and 
Beattie. 

*) Beattie's Letters. 



XI 



ADDITION TO THE 

PREFACE. 



I have now waited till almost all oar perio- 
dical journals have distributed their usual por* 
tion of criticism. To the justice of the genera- 
lity of their criticisms I have nothing to object; 
it would ill become me to quarrel with their 
very slight degree of censure, when, perhaps, 
if they had been less kind they had been more 
candid. Returning, therefore, to all and each 
my best thanks for their liberality , on one point 
alone shall I venture an observation. Amongst 
the many objections justly urged to the very in- 
different character of the "vagrant Childe/* 
(whom, notwithstanding many hints to the con- 
trary, I still maintain to be a fictitious perso- 
nage), it has been stated, that besides the ana- 



XII 

clironism, lie is very unknighily, as the limes of 
the Knights were times of love, honour, and so 
forth* Now it bo happens that the good old ti- 
mes, when "l'amour du bon vieux terns, l'amour 
antique" flourished, were the most profligate of 
all possible centuries* Those who have any 
doubts on this subject, may consult St. Palaye, 
passim, and more particularly vol* ii. page 69. 
The vows of chivalry were no better kept than 
any other vows whatsoever, and the songs of 
the Troubadours were not more decent, and 
certainly were much less refined, than those of 
Ovid. — The "Cours d'amour, parlemcns d'a- 
mour, ou de courtesie ct de gentilesse" had 
much more of love than of courtesy or gentleness. 
— See Itolland on the same subject with St. Pa- 
laye. — Whatever other objection may be urged 
to that most u nam i able personage Childe Harold/ 
he was so far perfectly knightly in his attribu- 



XIII 



tes— v"No .waiter, but a knight templar." *) ■*- 
By the by, I fear that Sir Tristram and Sir 
Lancelot were no better than they should be, 
although very poetical personages and true knights 
"sans peur> M though not "sans reproche. ,x — If 
the story of the institution of the "Garter." be not 
a fable, the knights of that order have for several 
centuries- borne the badge* of a Countess of Salisbu- 
ry, of indifferent memory* So much for chival- 
ry . . Burke need not have' regretted that its days 
are over;-' though Maria Antoinette was qhke as 
chaste as most of those in whose honours ianbes 
were shivered^ .and knight* unhorsed. ' • J . • 

Before the days of Bayard, and 'down to those 
of Sir Joseph Banks .-(the most chaste and cele- 
brated of ancient and .modern times) , few ex- 
ceptions fwill be found to this statement , and I 
fear a little investigation will teach us not 'to 

*) Th© Rorers. Antijacobin. 



TO I A N T H E. 



Not in those climes where I have late been 
i straying, 

' Though Beauty long hath there been matchless 

deemed ; 
i Not in those visions to the heart displaying. 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dreamed, 
Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy seemed: 
Nor, having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 
To paint those charms which varied as they bea- 
med — 
To such as see thee not my words were weak; 
To those, who gaze on thee what language could they 
speak? * 

vol. i. A 




Ah ! may'st thou ever be what now thou art, 
Nor tinbeseem the promise of thy spring, 
As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 
Love's image upon earth without his wing, 
And guileless beyond Hope's imagining! 
And surely she who now so fondly rears 
Thy youth, in thee, thus hourly brightening, 
Beholds the rainbow of her future years, 
Before whose heavenly hues all sorrow disaj 
pears.' 



Young Peri of the iWest ! — 'tis well for me 
My years already doubly number thine ; 
My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on the e, 
And safely view thy. ripening beauties shine ; 
Happy, I ne'er shall see them in decline, 
Happier, that while all younger hearts shall bleec 
Mine shall escape the doom thine -eyes assign 
To thosn whose admiration shall succeed , 
Bat mjxecl with pangs to Love's even lovelies 
hour decreed. 



Oh! let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle's, 
Now brightly bold or beautifully shy, 
Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells, 
Glance o'er this page; nor to my verse deny 
That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh, 
Could I to thee be ever more than friend : 
This much, dear maid, accord; nor question why 
To one so young my strain I would conimend, 
But bid me with my wreath one matchless lily 
blend. 



Such is thy name with this my verse entwined; 
And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold's page , Ianthe's here enshrined 
Shall thus be first beheld, forgotten last: 
My days once numbered , should this homage past 
Attract thy fairy lingers near the lyre 
Of him who hailed thee, loveliest as thou wast, 
Such is the most my memory may desire ; 
Though more than Hope can claim , could Friend- 
ship less require? 

A a 



CHILDE HAROLD'S 

PILGRIMAGE, 

A ROMAUNT. 



CANTO I. 

L 
Oh, *ow! in Hellfl» deemed of heavenly birth, 
Muse! formed or fabled at the minstrel's* will! 
Since shamed full oft by later lyres on earth , 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill : 
Yet there I've wandered by thy vaunted rill ; 
Yes! sighed o'er Delphi's long -deserted shrine. 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still; 
Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale-*- tliis lowly lay of mine. 



6 cniLDE Harold's Canto J. 

Wliilome in Albion's isle there dwelt a* youth , 
Who ne in virtue's ways did take delight; 
But spent his days in riot most uncouth , 
And vexed with mirth the drowsy ear of Night. 
Ah 9 me! in sooth he was a shameless wight, 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee ; 
Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal companic , 
And flaunting wassailers of high and low degree. 



III. 
Ghilde Harold was he hight: — but whence his 

, name 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say; 
Sufgce it, that perchance they were of fame-, 
And had been glorious in another day : 
But one sad losel soils a name for aye, 
However mighty in the olden time; 
Nor all that heralds rake from coffined clay, 
Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme 
Can blazon evil deeds , or consecrate a crime. 



Canto I. .' pilgwkagiu 7 

IW 
Childe Harold basked buxL ia< the noon*- tide? sun; 
Disporting there Uie:an^TOther fty; : n: .: !.:••' 
Nor deemed before hia Utile <tay was done 
One blast might fchill^iM-iritoi misery^; i V: J:,;: 
Bat long ere scarce a third/of his passed by,' ■■ : 
Worse than adversity the Cliilde befell }*; - > ; . , 
He felt the fames* of satiety .y . I •*. ?.. : 
Then loathed he in his Wive Jandrto dwell, : 
Which, seemed to* huft -more ilone than* £jremite'£ 
sad cell. . • *>in : 



VI': 
For hejfthjfough ^'sJojigl^ oii'L 

Nor made atonement when he did amite, ,• r. . .;/ ♦? 
Had sighed to mahy though hie. loved but one V .,■'. 
And that loved one^aUaTicsmld ne'er bei his* :■■-■> .' 
Ah, hapfylshel to fa&pedtabsi hifli whbaeikiss m, 
Had beenipcilutiatftlnikti aogbt 30 chaste^ : - * - 
Wba*otm had left hjer charms for vulgar blftfey ' < / 
Ands p a al s d -her goodly lands tri gild his. waste, I ■•-. / 
Nor oalm> domestic peace had .ever deigned to taste. 



fr childjs Harold's Canto I* 

VI. 
And tutor Ghilde Harold was sore sick it: hearty 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee!; 
'Tis said, at times theauHen tear would start, 
But Pride congealed the drop within his ee: . 
Apart he stalked in joyless reverie , 
And from his native land resolved to go; 
And visit scorching climes. hey ond the sea? .. 
With pleasure ^drugged he almost lodged for woe, 
And e'en £ob change of scene would seek the shades 
below. 



VIL 
The Child* departed from his father's hall: 
It was a vast and venerable pile.; 
So old, it seemed only not to fall , 
Yet strength was pillared in each massy -aosle. 
Monastie dbmel condemned to ttses vile/* - 
Where Superstition once had mode her den l. ■ 
NowPapliiari girls were known to sing and smile $ 
And monks might deem their time was town* agen, 
If ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy mew* ' 



Canto /. pilgrimage. 9 

VHL 
Yet oft* tines in ins maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Child* Harolds 

brow> . • • 1 

As if the memory of some deadly feud ■ ; 
Or disappointed passion lurked -below ! 
But this none knew, nor haply oared to know ; 
For his was not that open, wrtiesst sotil "■ 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow v flow, 
Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole,; 
Whate'er this grief mote be, which he could not 

control. 



, IX: 

Andjione did love him ^though to haU and bower 
He gathered revellers from far and near, 
He knew them flatterers, ol the festal hour; 
The heartless parasite* t>f present cheer, - 
Yea! none did love him *~ not his lemaus dear ^^ 
But pomp and. power alone are woman's care, 
And where these are light .Eros finds a feere ; 
Maidens , like jnoths , are ever caught by glare-, 
And Mammon wins his, way where Seraphjs might 
despair. 



lO ClUhDE UAJLOLD'8 CatttO /. 

Xi- 
Chil^e ftaroldhad a mother — kiol forgot, * t 
/fhougU parting from, that mother he <Ud shun; , 
A sister whom he loved, but saw her. not 
Before his weary pilgrimage begun: . 
If friends he had , ! he bade adieu to none. ' - i 
Ye^degm not thence his .breast/a breast of steel ;[ 
Ye, whoftave known what 'lis to deat upon 
A few dear objects , will ate sadness feel 1 « 
Such partings break the heart they fondly, hope 
■". i.[iP>to:»heal. :.;.-• .--. : t .-. . w ■> ' ■ f 



His. bouse , ' his home > his heritage , his lands, 
The laughing dames in twhbm lie did delight, 
Whose darge blue ej»s*iai£ locks, trod snowy hands 
Might shake tie saintslup of an anchorite, 1 

Ami long had ifed his youthful appetite; 
His giblets brimmed with every costly wine,' I 
And; all that mote to liudury invite , f ■< 

Without a sigfc he left t toicros* the brine, 
And traverse P^ynim 'shores, arid possiEartk's cen- 
tral line. . • - « 



Canto /. , • pimrimage-. it 

xn. 

The sails were filled, and fair the light winds blew, 
As glad to waft him from his native home } , 
And fast the white rocks faded from his view, 
And soon were lost in circumambient foam : .. , 
And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 
Repented he, hut in his bosom slept 
The silent thought , nor from his lips did come 
One word of wail, whilst .others sate and wept, 
And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning Jtept. 



XIII. 
But when the sun was sinking in the sea, 
He seized his harp, which Jwt at times' couldatring 
And strike, albeit with; mitajpght melody,. ; 
When deemed he no strange: ear was distuning: 
And now his fingers o'exl it lie did fling, .. 
And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight; ' • 
While flew the vessel ,on her anowy wing, ■ 
And fleeting, shores ; receded from his sight 9 ' 
Thus to the elements life 'poured his last r^Good 
Night." 



ti* CIHLDK HAftOLD's C<Ulfr 1 



1. 

^Abjxir, adieu! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; . 
The Night -winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild seainew, 
Yon Sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
" ' My native Land'— Good Night i« 



• -a. 
fjA'iew short hours and He will rise 

To .give the Morrow birth ; 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother Earth. 
Deserted is my own good hail , 

Its hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall; 

My dog howls at the gate," 



Canto I. pllgeimage. li 



„Comc hither, hither, my little page! 

Why dost thou weep and wail? 
Or dost t))ou dread the billows' rage, 

Or tremble, at the gale? 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye; 

Our shin is swift and strong : 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along/' 



4; 
„ Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high f 

I fear not wave nor wind; 
Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 

Am sorrowful in mind* 
For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whpm I love, 
And have no friend, save these alone, 

But thee— and one above/' 



*4 chim>e haroLd's -Cant /. 



„ My fatlier blessed me ^rventfy, 
• Yet did not much cdniplain; 
But sorely will my mother sigh 

Till I come back again." — 
„ Enough , enotrgb , my little lad ! 

Such tears become thine eye; '• 
If I thy guileless bosom had 

'Mine own would' not be dry. a * 



6. 
„Come hither $ hither; my staunch yeoman, 

Why dost thou look so pale? 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman? 

Or shiver at the 'gale? t( — 
„ Dcem'st thou I tremble for my life ? 

Sir Childe, I'm not so weak; 
But thinking* Ott v an absent wife 

Will blanch a faithful cheek." 



Canto 7.i piissiunfDos*. $5 



7-- 
„My spouse and boys dwell near thy najl, 

Along the bordering lake, 
And when they on their father call; < ! 

What answer shall she make?" — 
„ Enough , enough , my yeoman good , 

Thy grief let none gainsay ; 
Bull, who am of lighter mood, . .. 

Will laugh to flee awajr." 



„For who would trust the seeming sighs 

Of wife or paramour? 
Fresh feres will dry the bright bine eyes 

We late saw streaming o'er. 
For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near; 
My greatest grief is that I leave 

No thing that claims a tear." 



iS CHIUJC HAfcO£I>'s CaiUO L 



9* 
„And now Fm in the world alone, 

Upon the wide, wide sea: 
But why should I for others groan, 

When none will sigh for me? 
Perchance my dog will whine in vain , 

Till fed by stranger hands ; 
Bat long ere I come back again , 

He'd tear me where he stands/' 



10. 
„With thee, my bark. Til swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine ; 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me to, 

So not again to mine. 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark -blue wares! 

And when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves! 

My native Land- Good Night I " 



Canto I. pilgrimao*. 17 

XIV. 
On, on tire vessel flies, the land is gone, 
And winds are rude in Biscay's sleepless bay* 
Four days are sped, but with the fifth, anon, 
New shores descried make every bosom gay ; 
And Cintra's mountain greets them on their way, 
AndTagus dashing onward to the deep, 
His fabled golden tribute bent to pay; 
And soon on aboard the Lusian pilots leap, 
And steer 'twixt fertile shores where yet few 
rustics reap. 



XV. 
Oh , Christ ! it is a goodly aight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land! 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree ! 
What goodly prospects o'er the hills expand ! 
But man would mar them with an impious hand : 
And when the Almighty lifts his fiercest scourge 
'Gainst those who most transgress his high com- 
mand, 
Willi treble vengeance will his hot shafts urge 
Gaul's locust host, and earth from fellest foemen 
purge, 
vol* x. B 



2 8 childe Harold's Canto I. 

XVI. 
What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold ! 
Her image floating on that noble tide, 
Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 
But now whereon a thousand keels did ride 
Of mighty strength, since Albion was allied, 
And to the Lusians did her aid afford : 
A nation swoln with ignorance and pride, 
Who lick yet loathe the hand that waves the sword 
To save them from the wrath of Gaul's unsparing 
lord. 



xvit. 

But whoso enlereth within this town , 
That, aheeningfar, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down , 
'Mid many things unsightly to strange ce ; 
For hut and palace show like filthily : 
The dingy denizens are reared in dirt; 
Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt, 
Though shent with Egypt's plague , unkempt, un- 
washed; unhurt. 



Canto L pilgrimage* 



*9 



XVIII. 

Poor, paltry slaves ! yet born 'midst noblest sce- 
nes — - 
Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men? 
Lo ! Cintra's glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 
Ah, me! what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 
To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than those whereof such things the bard relates, 
Who to the awe - struck world unlocked Elysium's 
gates ? 



XIX. 
The horrid crags, by toppling convent crowned. 
The cork- trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain- moss by scorching skies imbrowncd, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep,, 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough , 
The torrents that from clifFto valley leap, 
The vine, on high , the willow branch below, 
Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied beauty 
glow. 

B a 



20 chvlde Harold's Canto /. 

XX. 

Then slowly climb the many- winding way, 
And frequent turn to linger as you go, 
Prom loftier rocks new loveliness survey, 
And rest ye at our „Lady*s house of woe ; " a 
Where frugal monks their little relics show, 
And sundry legends to the stranger tell : 
Here impious men have punished been , and lo ! 
Deep in yon cave Honorius long did dwell , 
In hope to merit HeaVen by making earth a Hell. 



XXI. 

And here and there , as up the crags you spring, 
Mark many rude -carved crosses near the path: 
Yet deem not these devotion's offering — 
These are memorials frail of murderous wrath : 
For wheresoe'er the shrieking victim hath 
Pourecl forth his blood beneath the assassin's knife 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath ; 
And grove and glen with thousand such are rife 
Throughout this purple land, where law secures 
not life. s 



Canto L pilgrimage ax 

XXII, 

On sloping mounds, or in the vale beneath , 
Are domes where whilome kings did make repair; 
But now the wild flowers round them only 

breathe ; 
Yet ruined splendour still is lingering there. 
And yonder towers the Prince's palace fair : 
There thou too, Vathek! England's wealthiest son, 
Once formed thy Paradise , as not aware 
When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath 
done, 
Meek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to shun. 



xxin. 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure 

plan, 
Beneath yon mountain's ever beauteous brow: 
But now, as if a thing unblest by Man , 
Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thou ! 
Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted , portals gaping wide : . 
Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom , how 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied ; 
Swept into wrecks anon by Time's ungentle tide! 



23 CHILDE IIAROLD's CatltQ /. 

XSJV. 
Behold the hall where chiefs were late con- 
vened! 4 
Oh ! dome displeasing unto British eye ! 
With diadem hight foolscap , lo! a fiend, 
A little fiend that scoffs incessantly, 
There sits in parchment ro he arrayed , and by 
His side is hung a seal and sablo scroll, 
Where blazoned glare names known to chivalry, 
And sundry signatures adorn the roll , 
Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with all 
his soul. 



XXV. 
Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foiled the knights in Marialva's dome: 
Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled, 
And turned a nation's shallow joy to gloom. 
Here Folly dashed to earth the victor's plume, 
And Policy regained what arms had lost : 
For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom ! 
Woe to the conquering, not the conquered host, 
Since baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania's coast! 
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XXVI. 
And ever since that martial synod met, 
Britannia sickens , Cintra ! at thy name ; 
And folks in office at the mention fid, 
And fain would blush, if blush they could, for 

shame. 
How will posterity the deed proclaim ! 
Will not our own and fellow -nations sneer. 
To view these champions cheated of their fame, 
By foes in fight o'erthrown, yet victors here, 
Where Scorn her finger points through many a 
coming year? 



XXVH. i 

So deemed the Childe , as o'er the mountains frc 
Did take his way in solitary guise : 
Sweet was the scene, yet soon he thought to lice, 
More restless than the swallow in the skies ; 
Though here awhile he learned to moralize, 
For Meditation fixed at times on him ; 
And conscious Reason whispered to despise 
His early youth, mispent in maddest whim; 
But as he gazed on truth his aching eyes grew dun. 
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xxviii. 

To horse ! to horse \ he quits , for ever quits 
A scene of peace, though soothing to his soul : 
Again he rouses from his moping fits, 
But seeks not now the harlot and the bowl. 
Onward he flies, nor fixed as yet the goal 
Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage; 
And o*er him many changing scenes must roll 
Ere foil his thirst for travel can assuage. 
Or he shall calm his breast, or learn experience 
sage. 



X&IX. 
Yet Mafra shall orie moment claim delay, 9 

. Where dwelt of ydre the Lusian's luckless queen ; 
And church and court did mingle their array, 
And mass and revel were alternate 'seen; 
Lordlings and freres — ill sorted fry I ween ! 
But here the Babylonian whore hath built 
A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen, 
That irifcn forget the blood which she hath spilt, 

And bow the knee to Pomp that loves to varnish 
guilt. 
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XXX. 
O'er vales that teem with fruits , romantic hills, 
(Oh, that such hills upheld a frecborn race! ) 
Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills, 
Childe Harold wends through many a pleasant 

place. 
Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marvel man should quit their easy chair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace, 
Ohf there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share. 



, XXXI. 

More bleak to view the hills at length recede , 
And , less luxuriant , smoother vales extend : 
Immense horizon - bounded plains succeed! 
Par as the eye discerns, withouten end, 
Spain's realms appear whereon her shepherds 

tend 
Hocks, whose rich fleece right well the trader 

knows — 
Now mutt the pastor's arm his lainbrf defend : 
For Spain is compassed by unyielding foes, 
And all must shield their all, or share Subjection's 

woes. 
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xxxn. 

Where Lusitania and her sister meet, 
Deem ye what bounds the rival realms divide? 
Or ere the jealous queens of nations greet, 
Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide? 
Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride? 
Or fence of art, like China's vasty wall? — 
Ne barrier wall, ne river deep and wide, 
Nc horrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall, 
Rise like the rocks that part Hispania's. land from 
Gaul: 



xxxm. 

But these between a silver streamlet glides, / ■> 
And scarce a name distinguished the brook, 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides, - 
Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook, 
And vacant on the rippling waves doth look, 
That peaceful still 'twixt bitterest foemen flow ; 
For proud each peasant as the noblest duke : 
Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
'Twixt him and Lusiaa slave, the lowest of the 
low* 6 
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XXXIV. 

But ere the mingling bounds have far been passed 
Dark Guadiana rolls his power along 
In sullen billows , murmuring and vast , 
So noted ancient roundelays among. 
Whilome upon his banks did legions throng 
Of Moor and knight, in mailed splendour drest: 
Here ceased the swift their race, here sunk' the 

strong ; 
The Paynim turban and the Christian crest 
Mixed on the bleeding stream* by floating hosts 

oppressed, 

XXXV. 

Oh, lovely Spain! renowned, romantic land! 
Where is that standard which Pelagio bore, 
When Cava's traitor- sire first called the band 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic 

gore ? 7 
Where are those bloody banners which of yore 
Waved o'er thy sons , victorious to the gale , 
And drove at last the spoilers to their shore? 
Red gleamed the cross, and waned the crescent 

pale , 
While <AJiic's echoes thrilled with Moorish ma- 
trons' wail. 
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XXXVI. 
Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale? 
Ah ! such , alas ! the hero's amplest fate ! 
When granite moulders and when records fail, 
A peasant's plaint prolongs his dubious date. 
Prido! bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate, 
See how the Mighty shrink into a song ! 
Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee great? 
Or must thou trust Tradition's simple tongue, 
When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does 
''thee wrong? 



xxxvn. 

Awake, ye sons of Spain! awake! advance! 
Lo ! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries, 
But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance, 
Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies : 
Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 
And speaks in thunder through yon engine's roar: 
In every peal she calls — "Awake ! arise ! " 
8ay, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 
When her war - song was heard on Andalusia's 
shore? 
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XXXVIII. 
Hark ! — heard you not those hoofs of dreadful 

note? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote j 
Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants' slaves ? — the fires of death, 
The bale-fires flash on high : — from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 
Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock* 



XXXIX. 

Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood -red tresses deepening in the sun, 
With death - shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eyeihat scorchcth all it glares upon; 
Restless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon 
Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done ; 
For on this morn three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most 
sweet. 
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XL. 

By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see 
( For one who hath no friend , no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mixed embroidery. 
Their various arms that glitter in the air I 
What gallant war -hounds rouse them from thei 

lair, 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey 
All join the chase, but lew the triumph share j 
The Grave, shall bear the chicfest prize away, 
And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array 



XLL 

Three hosts combine to oiTcr sacrifice; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high; 
Three gaudy standards Uout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory 
The foe , the victim , and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, 
Arc met — as if at home they could not die — 
To feed the crow on Talavera's plain , 
And fertilise the field that eacJi pretends to gain. 
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There shall they rot — Ambition's honoured 

fools! 
Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay! 
Vain Sophistry! in these behold the tools, 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads , when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts — to what? — a dream alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway? 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own , 
Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by 

bone? 



XLIIL 
Oh, Albuera! glorious field of grief ! 
As o'er thy plain the Pilgrim pricked his steed; 
Who could foresee thee , in a space so brief, 
A scene where mingling foes should boast and 

bleed! 
Peace to the perished ! may the Warrior's meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prolong! 
Till others fall where other chieftains lead 
Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng, 
And shine in worthless lays, the theinc of transient 

song! 
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XLIV. 

Enough of Battle's minions ! let them play 
Their game of lives , and barter breath for fame : 
Fame that will scarce reanimate their clay, 
Though thousands fall to deck some single name. 
In sooth 'twere sad to thwarttheir noble aim 
Who strike, blest hirelings! for their country's 

good, 
And die, that living might have proved her shame; 
Perished, perchance, in some domestic feud, 
Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine's path 
pursued. 



XLV. 
Full swiftly Harold wends his lonely way 
Where proud Seviila triumphs unsubdued : 
Yet is she free — the spoiler's wished -for prey! 
Soon, soon shall Conquest's fiery foot intrude, 
Blackening her lovely domes with traces rude. 
Inevitable hour ! 'Gainst fate to strive 
Where Desolation plants her famished brood 
Is vain, or llion, Tyre might yet survive, 
And Virtue vanquish all, and Murder cease to 
thrive. 
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XLVL 

But all unconscious of the coming doom , 
The feast, the song, the revel here abounds; 
Strange modes of merriment the hours consume, 
Nor bleed' these patriots with their country's 

wounds : 
Not here War's clarion, but Love's rebeck sounds; 
Here Folly still his votaries enthralls ; 
And young -eyed Lewdness walks her midnight 

rounds : 
Girt with the silent crimes of Capitals , 
Still to the last kind Vice clings to the tott'ring walls. 



XLV1L 

Not so the rustic— -with his trembling mate 
He lurks, nor casts his heavy eye afar, 
Lest he should view his vineyard desolate, 
Blasted below the dun hot breath of war. 
No more beneath soft Eve's consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet : 
Ah, monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in the toils of Glory would ye fret ; 
The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and Man be 
happy yet! 

vol. i. C 
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XLVm. 
How carols now the lusty muleteer ? 
Of love, romance, devotion is his lay, 
As whilome he was wont the leagues to cheer, 
His quick bells wildly jingling on the way? 
No! as he speeds, he chaunts; "Viva el Rey !" 8 
And cheeks his song to execrate Godoy> 
The royal wittol Charles , and curse the day 
When first Spain's queen beheld the black- eyed 
boy, 
And gore -faced Treason sprung from her adulte- 
rate joy, 

XLIX. 
On yon long, level plain, at distance crowned 
With crags , whereon those Moorish turrets rest, 
Wide scattered hoof- marks dint the wounded 

ground j 
And, scathed by fire, the green sward's darkened 

vest 
Tells that the foe was Andalusia's guest t 
Here was the camp, the watch- flame, and the host. 
Here the bold peasant stormed the dragon's nest ; 
Still does he mark it with triumphant boast, 
And points to yonder cliffs, which oft were won 
and lost. 
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And whomsoe'er along the path you meet 
Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue, 
Which tells you whom to shun and whom to 

greet:* 
Woe to the man that walks in public view 
Without of loyalty this token true : 
Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke; 
And sorely would the Gallic foeinan rue, 
If subtle poniards, wrapt beneath the cloke, 
Could blunt the sabre's edge, or clear the cannon's 
smoke. 



LI. 
At every turn Morena's dusky height 
Sustains aloft the battery's iron load j 
And, far as mortal eye can compass sight, 
The mountain -howitzer, the broken road, 
The bristling palisade, the fosse o'er -flowed, 
The stationed bands , the never -vacant watch, 
The magazine in rocky durance stowed, 
The holstered steed beneath the shed of thatch , 
The ball -piled pyramid, the ever- blazing match, 10 



Ca 
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LIL 
Portend the deeds to come: — bat lie whose nod 
Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway 
A moment panseth ere he lifts the rod ; 
A little moment deigneth to delay: ' 
Soon will his legions sweep through these their way; 
The West must own the Scourger of the world. 
Ah ! Spain ! how. sad will be thy reckoning- day, 
When soars Gaul's yulture, with his wings un- 
furled, 
And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades 
hurled. 



LHL 

And must they fall? the young , the proud, the 

brave, 
To swell one bloated Chief's unwholesome reign? 
No step between submission and a grave? 
The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain? 
And doth the Power that man adores ordain 
Their doom, nor heed the suppliant's appeal? 
Is all that desperate Valour acts in vain? t 

And Counsel sage, and patriotic Zeal, 
The Veteran's skill, Youth's fire, and Manhood's 
heart of steel? 
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UV. 
Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 
And , all unsexed , the Anlace hath espoused , 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war? 
And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appalled , an owlet's larum chilled with dread , 
Now views the column -scattering bay'net jar, 
The falchion flash , arid o'er the yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva's step where Mars might quake 
to tread. 



LV. 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale , 
Oh ! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Marked her black eye that mocks, her coal-black 

veil, 
Heard her light, lively tones in Lady's bower, 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter's power* 
Her fairy form , with more than female grace , 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza's tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger's Gorgon face, 
Thin the closed ranks , and lead in Glory's fearful 

chase. 
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LVL 

Her lover sinks— she sheds no ill-timed tear; 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post; 
Her fellows flee— -she checks their base career; 
The foe retires — she heads the sallying host : 
Who can appease like her a lover's ghost? 
Who can avenge so well a leader's fall? 
What maid retrieve when man's Unshed hope is 

lost? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foiled by a woman's hand, before a battered wall? " 



LVII. 
Yet are Spain's maids no race of Amazons, 
But formed for all the wi Idling arts of love: 
Though thus in arms they emulate her sons, 
And in the horrid phalanx dare to move, 
'Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove 
Pecking the hand that hovers o'er her mate : 
In soilness as in firmness far above 
Remoter females, famed for sickening prate; 
Her mind is nobler sure, her charms perchance as 
great. 



Canto f. . *.iLGKia{AG£, 3g 

Lvin. 

The seal Love'* dimpling finger bath impressed 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch: '* 
Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nest, 
Bid man be valiant ere he merit such: 
Her glance how wildly beautiful I how much 
Hath Phoebus wooed in vain to spoil her cheek , 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous 

clutch ! 
Who round the North for paler dames would seek? 
How poor their forms appear! how languid! wan, 

and weak! 



LIX. 
Match me, ye climes ! which poets love to laud; 
Match me, ye harams of the land! where now 
I strike my strain , far distant, to applaud 
Beauties that ev'n a cynic must avow ; 
Match me those Houries , whom ye scarce allow 
To taste the gale lest Love should ride the wind , 
With Spain's dark -glancing daughters — deign 

to know, 
There your wise Prophet's paradise we find> 
His black -eyed maids of Heaven, angelically kind. 
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LX. , 

Oh , thou Parnassus ! l3 whom I now survey, \\ 

Not in the phrenzy of a dreamer's eye, \ 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, k 

Bat soaring snow -clad through thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 
What marvel if I thus essay to sing? 
The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse will 
wave lier wing. 



LXI. 
Oft have I dreamed of Thee ! whose glorious name 
Who knows not, knows not man's divinest lore: 
And now I view thee , 'tis , alas ! with shame 
That I in feeblest accents must adore. 
When I recount thy worshippers of yore 
I tremble, and can only bend the knee; 
Nor raise my voice , nor vainly dare to soar, 
But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
Iu silent joy to think at last I look on Theel 
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LXIL 
Happier ia tliis than mightiest hards have been f 
Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot, 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallowed scene, 
Which others rave of, though they know it not? 
Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot, 
And thou , the Muses' seat , art now their grave, 
Some gentle Spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in the gale , keeps silence in the cave , 
And glides with glassy foot o'er yon melodious 
Wave, 



Lxm. 

Of thee hereafter.— Ev'n amidst my strain 
I turned aside to pay my homage here; 
Forgot the land , the sons , the maids of Spain ; 
Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear, 
And hailed thee, not perchance without a tear. 
Now to my theme — hut from thy holy haunt 
Let me some remnant, some memorial bear; 
Yield me one leaf of Daphne's deathless plant, 
Nor let thy votary's hope be deemed an idle vaunt. 
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LXVHI. 
The Sabbath comes , a day of blessed rest ; 
What hallows it upon this Christian shore ? 
XtO ! it is sacred to a solemn feast : 
Hark ! heard you not the forest - monarch's roar ? 
Grashing the lance, he snuffs the spouting gore 
Of man and steed, o'erthrown beneath his horn; 
The thronged Arena shakes with .shouts for more ; 
Yells the mad crowd o'er entrails freshly torn , 
Nor ahiinks the female eye, nor ev'n affects to 
mourn. 



LXIX. 
The seventh day this ; the jubilee of man.' 
London! right well thou know'st the day of 

, prayer* 
Then thy spruce citizen , washed artizan , 
And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air : 
Thy coach of Hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair, 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl , 
To Hampstcad , Brentford , Harrow make repair ; 
Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian Churl. 
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LXX. 

Some o'er thy Thamis row the ribboned fair, 

Others along the safer Turnpike fly; 

Some Richmond^- hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 

And many to the steep of Higbgate hie. 

Ask ye, Boeotian shades! the reason why? ,5 

'Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn , 

Grasped in the holy band of Mystery, 

In whose dread name both men and maids are 

sworn , 
And consecrate the oath with draught, and danco 

till morn. 



LXXI. 
All have their fooleries — not alike are thine y 
Fair Cadiz, rising o'er the dark blue sea! 
Soon as the matin bell proclaimeth nine , 
Thy saint adorers count the rosary : 
Much is the Virgin teazed to shrive them free 
(Well do I ween the only virgin there) 
From crimes as- numerous as her beadsmen be; 
Then to the crowded circus forth they fjare , 
Young, old, high, low, at once the same diversion 
share. 
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Lxxn. 

The Hats are op'd , the spacious urea cleared, 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round ; 
-Long ere the first loud trumpet's note is heard, 
Ne vacant space for lated wight is found : 
Here dons, glrandees, but chiefly dames abound, 
Skilled in the ogle of a roguish eye, 
Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound ; 
None through their cold disdain are doomed to 

die, 
As moon -struck bards complain, by Love's sad 

archery. 



Lxxm. 

Hushed is the din of tongues— on gallant steeds, 
With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light- 
poised lance, 
Ifour cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds, 
And lowly bending to the lists advance ; 
Rich are their scarfs, their chargers featly prance : 
If in the dangerous game they shine to - day, 
The crowds loud shout and ladies lovely glance , 
Best prize of better acts , they bear away, 
And all that kings or chief*, e'er gain their toils 
repay. 
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LXXIV. 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak arrayed , 
But all afoot , the light - limbed Matadore 
Stands in the centre , eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds ; but not before 
The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed 6 r et^ 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his 

speed : 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the friendly steed f 
Alas ! too oft condemned for him to bear and bleed. 



LXXV> 

Thrice. sounds the clarion; lo! the signal falls, 
The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent Circle's peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And , wildly staring , spurns , with sounding foot, 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to 

suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail ; red rolls his eye's dilated glow- 
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LXXVL 

Sudden he stops ; his eye is fixed: away> 
Away, thou heedless boy ! prepare the spear: 
Now is thy time, to perish, or display 
The skill that yet may check his mad career* 
Wilh well- timed croupe the nimble coursers veer; 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes; 
Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear : 
He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes; 
Dart follows dart; lance, lance; loud bellowings 
apeak his woes. 



LXXVIL 

Again he comes; nor dart nor lance avail, 
Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse ; 
Though man and man's avenging arms assail, v 
Vain arc his weapons, vainer is his force. 
One galant steed is stretched a mangled corse; 
Another* hideous sight! unseamed appears, 
His gory chest unveils life's panting source, 
Though death -struck still his feeble frame he 

rears, 
Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharmed 

he bears. 
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LXXVIIL 
Foiled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 
Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray : 
And now the Matadores around him play. 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand : 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering 

way — - 
Vain rage ! the mantle quits the conynge hand, 
Wraps his fierce eye — 'tis past -— he sinks upon 

the sand ! 



LXXIX. 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
Sheathed in 'his form the deadly weapon lies. 
He stops — he starts — disdaining to decline : 
Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries, 
Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 
The decorated car appears — on high 
The corse is piled — sweet sight for vulgar eyes,— • 
Four steeds that spurn' the rein, as swift as shy, 
Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce »een in dashing by. 
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LXXX. 

Such tie ungentle sport that oft invites 
The Spanish maid, m& cheers the Spanish swain. 
Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another's pain. 
What private fends the troubled village stain! 
Though now one phalanxed host should meet the 

foe, 
Enough, alas ! in humble homes remain, 
To meditate 'gainst friends the secret blow, 
. For some slight cause of wrath, whence life's warm 

stream must flow. 



LXXXI. 

But Jealousy has fled: his bars* his bolts, 
His withered centinel, Duenna sage I 
And all whereat the generous soul revolts, 
Which the stern dotard deemed he could encage, 
Have passed to darkness with the vanished age. 
Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen, 
(Ere War uprose in his volcanic rage), 
With braided tresses bounding o'er the green, 
While on the gay dance shone Night's lover-loving 
Queen? ' 
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LXXXIL 

Oh t many a time, and oft, had Harold loved, 
Or dreamed he loved , since Rapture is a dream ; 
But now his wayward bosom was unmoved, 
For not yet had he drunk of Lethe's stream ; 
Ant lately had he learned with truth to deem 
Love has no gift so grateful as his wings : 
How fair, how young, how soft soe'er he seem, 
Full from the fount of Joy's delicious springs 
Some bitter o'er the flowers its bubbling venom 
flings. l6 



LXXXffl. 
Yet to the beauteous form he was not blind, 
Though now il moved him as it moves the wise $ 
Not that Philosophy on such a mind 
E'er deigned to bend her chastely- awful eyes : 
But Passion raves herself to rest, or flics; 
And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb, 
Had buried long his hopes , no more to rise : 
Pleasure's palled victim! life -abhorring gloom 
Wrote on his faded brow curst Cain's unresting 
doom* 

D 3 
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LXXXIV. 

Still be beheld, nor mingled with the throng; 
But viewed them not with misanthropic hate : 
Fain would he now have joined the dance, the 

song; 
But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate? 
Nought that he saw his sadness could abate : 
Yet once he struggled 'gainst the demon's sway, 
And as in Beauty's bower he pensive sate, 
Poured forth this unpremeditated lay, 
To charms as fair as those that soothed his happier 

day. , 



TO INEZ. 

i. 

Nat, smile not at my sullen brow, 

Alas! I cannot smile again; 
Yet heaven avert that ever thou 

Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain. 
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2. 

And dost thou ask, what secret woe 
I bear | corroding joy and youth? 

And wilt thou vainly seek to know 
A pang, ev'n thou must fail to soothe? 



3. 
It is not love t it is not hate, 

Nor low Ambition's honours lost, 
That bids me loathe my present state, 

And fly from all I prized the most : 



4. 
It is that weariness which springs 

From all I meet, or hear, or see: 
To me no pleasure Beauty brings ; 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 
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5. 
It is that settled , ceaseless gloom 

The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore ; 
That will not look beyond the tomb, 

But cannot hope for rest before. 



6. 
What Exile from himself can flee? 

To Zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where -e'er I be, 

The blight of life — the demon, Thought. 



7- 
Yet others rapt in pleasure seem , 

And taste of all that I forsake ; 
Oh! may they still of transport dream, 

And ne'er , at least like me , awake ! 
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8. 
Through many a clime 'tis mine to go, 

With many a retrospection curst; 
And all my solace is to know, 

Whate'er betides, I've known .the worst. 



What is that worst? Nay do not ask — 
In pity from the search forbear : 

Smile on — nor venture to unmask 
Man's heart, and view the Hell that's there. 
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LXXXV. 

Adieu, fair Cadiz I yea, a long adieu! 
Who may forget how well thy walls have stood ? 
When all were changing, thou alone wert true, 
First^o be free and last to be subdued : 
And if amidst a scene , a shock so rude, 
Some native blood was seen thy streets to die ; 
A traitor only fell beneath the feud ; l 7 
Here all were noble, save Nobility; 
Ngne hugged a Conqueror's chain, save fallen Chi- 
valry! 



LXXXVI. 

Such be the sons of Spain , and strange her fate ! 
They fight for freedom who were never free; 
A Kingless people for a nerveless state, 
Her vassals combat when their chieftains flee, 
True to the veriest slaves of Treachery : 
Fond of a land which gave them nought but life, 
Pride points the path that leads to Liberty; 
Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife, 
War, war is still the cry, "War even to the 
knife!"** 
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LXXXVIL 

Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 
Go , read whate'er is writ of Jrioodiest strife: 
Whate'er keen Vengeance urged on foreign foe 
Can act /is acting there against man's life: 
From flashing scimitar to secret knife, 
"War mouldeth there each weapon to his need — • 
So may he guard the sister and the wife, 
So may he make each curst oppressor bleed, 
So may such foes deserve the. most remorseless 
deed! 



Lxxxvm. 

Flows there a tear of pity for the dead 7, 
Look o'er the ravage of the reeking plain ; 
Look on the hands with female slaughter red; 
Then to the dogs resign the unburied slain, 
Then to the vulture let each corse remain ; 
"* Albeit unworthy of the prey- bird's maw, 
Let their bleached bones, and blood's unbleaching 

stain , 
Long mark the battle - field with hideo-Us awe : 
Thus only may our sons conceive the scenes we 

saw! 
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LXXXIX. 

Nor yet, alas! the dreadful work is done, 
Fresh legions ponr adown tlie Pyrenees ; 
It deepens still, the work is scarce began, 
Nor mortal eye the distant end foresees. 
Fall'n nations gaze on Spain; if freed, she frees 
More than her fell Pizarros once enchained. 
Strange retribution ! now Columbia's ease 
Repairs the wrongs that Quito's sons sustained,' 
While o'er the parent clime dtowIs Murder un- 
restrained* 



XC. 

Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 
Not all die marvels of BarossaV fight, 
Not Albuera lavish of the dead , 
Have won for Spam her well asserted right. 
When shall her Olive -Branch be free from blight? 
When shall she breathe her from the blushing toil? 
How many a doubtful day shall sink in night, 
Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil , 
And Freedom's stranger-tree grow native of the 
soil! 
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xcr. 

And thon, my friend ! *» — since unavailing woe 
Bursts from my heart, and mingles with the 

strain — 
Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low, 
Pride might forbid ev'n Friendship to complain : 
But thus unlaureled to descend in vain , 
By all forgotten, save the lonely breast, 
And mix unbleeding with the boasted slain , 
While Glory crowns so many a meaner crest! 
What hadst thou done to sink so peacefully to rest? 



XCII. 
Oh, known the earliest, and esteemed the most! 
Dear to a heart where nought was left so dear! 
Though to my hopeless days for ever lost, 
In dreams deny me not to see thee here! 
And Morn in seeret shall renew the tear 
Of Consciousness awaking to her woes, 
And Fancy hover o'er thy bloodless bier, 
Till my frail frame return to whence it rose, 
And mourned and mourner lie united in repose. 
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XCIII. 
Here is one fytte of Harold's pilgrimage : 
Ye who of him may further seek to know, 
Shall find some tidings in a future page. 
If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 
Is this too much ? stern Critic ! say not so : 
Patience ! and ye shall hear what he beheld 
In other lands , where he was doomed to gp: 
Lands tha^ contain the monuments of Eld, 
Ere Greece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands 
were quelled. 



END OF CANTO I. 
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CHILDE HAROLD'S 

PILGRIMAGE. 

A ROMAUNT. 



CANTO II* 
I. 

\Jom f blue -eyed maid of heaven! — * but thou, 

alas ! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire — 
Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy temple was, 
And is, despite of war and wasting fire, * 
And years , that bade thy worship to expire : 
But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 
Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polished breasts 

bestow. * 
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II. 

Ancient of days! august Athena ! where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone — glimmering through the dream of things 

that were : 
First in the race that led to Glory's goal , 
They won, and passed away • — is this the whole? 
A school -boy's tale, the wonder of an hour! 
The warrior's weapon and the sophist's stole 
Are sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering towc r,' 
Dim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade ol 

power. 



III. 
Son of the morning, rise! approach you here! 
Come 7— but molest not yon defenceless urn : 
Look on this spot — a nation's sepulchre ! 
Abode of gods , whose shrines no longer burn. 
Even gods must yield — religions take their turn : 
'Twas Jove's — 'tis Mahomet's — and other creeds 
Will rise with other years , till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars , his victim bleeds ; 
Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built 
on reeds. 
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IV. 
Bound to the earth , he lifts his eye to heaven — 
Is't not enough , unhappy thing ! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given , 
That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
Thou know'st not , reck'st not to what region , so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flics : 
That little urn aaith more than thousand homilies. 



ttf£ t 



V. 

Or burst the vanished Hero's lofty mound j 
Far on the solitary shore he sleeps : 5 
He fell, and falling nations mourned around; 
But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 
Nor warlike - worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appeared, as records tell. 
Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps : 
Is that a temple where a God may dwell? 
Why ev'n the worm at last disdains her shattered 
cell! 

VOL, I. £ 
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' • VI. 
Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 
Its chambers desolate , and portals foul : 
Yes, this was once Ambition's airy hall, 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul: 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit 
And Passion's host, that never brooked control: 
Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit? 



vn. 

Well didst thou speak, Athena's wisest son! 
"All that we know is, nothing can be known.'* 
Why should we shrink from what we cannot 

shun? 
Each has his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain - born dreams of evil all their own. 
Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best; 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron : 
There no forced banquet claims the sated guest, 
But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome 
rest. 
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vin. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deemed, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore , 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light! 
To hear each voice we feared to hear no more ! 
Behold each mighty shade revealed to sight, 
The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the 
right ! 



DC 
There > thou ! — whose love and life together fled, 
Have left me here to love and live in vain — 
Twined with my heart, and can I deem thee dead, 
When busy Memory flashes on my brain? 
Well — I will dream that we may meet again, 
And woo the vision to my vacant breast: 
If aught of young Remembrance then remain, 
Be as it may Futurity's behest , 
For me 'twere bliss enough to know thy spirit 
blest 1 
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X. 
Here let me sit upon this massy stone » 
The marble column's yet unshaken base; 
Here , son of Saturn ! was thy fav'rite throne : * 
Mightiest of many such ! Hence let me trace 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling place. 
It may not be: nor ev'n can Fancy's eye 
Restore what Time hath laboured to deface. 
Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh , 
Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek ca- 
rols by. 



XI. 
But who , of all the plunderers of yon fane 
On high, where Pallas lingered, loth to flee 
The latest relic of her ancient reign; 
The last, the wprst, dull spoiler, who was he? 
Blush, Caledonia! such thy son could be! 
England! I joy no child he was of thine : 
Thy free-born men should spare what once was 

free j 
Yet tliey could violate each saddening shrine, 
And bear these altars o'er the long -reluctant 

brine. 5 
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XIL 
But most the modern Pict's ignoble boast, 
To rive what Goth, and Turk, and Time hath 

spared : 6 
Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 
His mind as barren and his hart as heard, 
Is he whose head conceived, whose hand prepared, 
Aught to displace Athena's poor remains : 
Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to guard, 
Yet felt some portion of their mother's pains, 7 
And never knew, till then, the weight of Despot's 
chains. 



xni. 

What! shall it e'er be said by British tongue, 
Albion was happy in Athena'6 tears ? 
Though in thy name the slaves her bosom wrung, 
Tell not the deed to blushing Europe's ears ; 
The ocean queen , the free Britannia bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding land : 
Yes, she, whose gen'rous aid her name endears, 
Tore down those remnants with a Harpy's hand, 
Which envious Eld forbore, and tyrants left to 
stand. 



7 o 
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XIV. 
Where was thine Aegis, Pallas! that appalled * 
Stern Alaric and Havoc on their way? 8 
Where Peleus' son? whom Hell in vain enthralled, 
His shade from Hades upon that dread day, 
Bursting to light in terrible array ! 
What ! could not Pluto spare the chief once more, 
To scare a second robber from his prey*? 
Idly he wandered on the Stygian shore , 
Nor how preserved the walls he loved to shield 
before. 



XV. 

Cold is the heart , fair Greece ! that looks on thee, 
Nor feels as lovers o'er the dust they loved; 
Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines re- 
moved 
By British hands , which it had best behoved 
To guard those relics ne'er to be restored. 
Curst be the hour when from their isle they roved, 
And on co again thy hapless bosom gored, 
And snatched thy shrinking Gods to northern climes 
abhorred! 
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XVI. 

But where is Harold? shall I then forget 
To urge the gloomy wanderer o'er the wave? 
Little recked he of all that men regret ; 
No loved -one now in feigned lament could rave; 
No friend the parting hand extended gave, 
Ere the cold stranger passed to other climes : 
Hard is his heart whom charms maf not enslave ; 
Bat Harold felt not as in other times , 
,And left without a sigh the land of war and 
crimes, 



XVII. 
He that has sailed upon the dark blue sea., 
Has viewed at times , I ween, a full fair sight ; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The glorious main expanding o'er the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 
So gaily curl the waves before each dashing 
prow. 
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xvm. 

And oh, the little warlike world within! 
The well -reeved guns, the netted canopy, 9 
The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 
When, at a word, the tops are manned on high: 
Hark to the Boatswain's call, the cheering cry! 
While through the seaman's hand the tackle 

glides; 
Or school-boy Midshipman that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 



XtX. 
White is the glassy deck, without a stain , 
Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant walks : 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 
For the lone chieftain , who majestic stalks , 
Silent and feared by all — not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him , if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and Fame : but Britons rarely swerve 
From Law, however stern, which tends their 
strength to nerve. 
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XX. 

Blow J swiftly blow, tiiou keel - compelling gale! 
Till the broad sun withdraws liis lessening ray ; 
Then must the pennant -bearer slacken sail, 
That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 
Ah ! grievance sore , and listless dull delay. 
To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze ! 
What leagues are lost before the dawn of day, 
Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas , 
The flapping sail hauled down to halt for logs like 
these ! 



XXL. 

The moon is up ; by Heaven a lovely eve ! 
Long streams of light o'er dancing waves expand ; 
Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids believe: 
Snch be. our fale when we return to land ! 
Meantime some rude Ar ion's restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love ; 
A circle there of incrry listeners stand, 
Or to some well-known measure featly move, 
Thoughtless, as if on shore they still were free (» 
rove. 
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XXII. 

Through CalpeY straits suryey the steepy shore; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze ! 
Lands of the dark - eyed Maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate's blaze : 
How softly on the Spanish shore she plays , 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase; 
But Mauritania's giant - shadows frown , 
Prom mountain- cliff to coast descending sombre 
down. 



XXIII. 
*Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an cud: 
The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 
Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 
Who with the weight of years would wish to bend, 
When Youth itself survives young Love and Joy? 
Alas! when mingling souls forget to blend, 
Death hath but little left him to destroy, 
Ah! happy years? once more who woujd not be 
a boy? 
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XXIV* 
Thna bending o'er the vessel's laving side , 
To gaze on Dian's wave - reflected sphere ; 
The soul forgets her schemes of Hope anil Pride, 
And flies unconscious o'er each backward year. 
None are so desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possessed 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; ' 
A flashing pang ! of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart 
divest 



XXV. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell* 
And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen , 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean;. 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Convene with Nature's charms, and view her 
stores unrolled. 
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XXVI. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of 

men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can 

bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! 
None that, with kiadred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the leas 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought and sued ; 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude! 



xxvn. 

More West the life of godly Eremite, 
Such as on lonely Athos may be seen, 
Watching at Eve upon the giant height , 
Which looks o'er waves so blue, skies so serene, 
That he who there at such an hour hath been 
Will wistful linger on that hallowed spot ; ' 
Theen slowly tear him from the 'witching scene, 
Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot, 
Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. 
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xxvni. 

Pass we the long, unvarying course, the track 
Oft trod , that never leaves a trace behind ; 
Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack, 
And each well known caprice of wave and wind ; 
Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find, 
Cooped in their winged sea- girt citadel ; 
The fonl, the fair, the contrary, the kind, 
As breezes rise and fall and billows swell , 
Till on some jocund morn — lo, land! and all is 
well. 



XXIX. 

Bat not in silettce pass Calypso's isles > 10 
The sister tenants of the middle deep ; 
There for the weary still a haven smiles , 
Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep, 
And o'er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride : 
Here, too, his boy essayed the dreadful leap 
Stern Mentor urged from high to yonder tide; 
While thiLs of both bereft, the nympk- queen 
doubly sighed. 
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XXX- 

Her reign is past , her gentle glories gone: 
Bat trust not this: too easy youth, beware! 
A mortal sovereign holds her dangerous throne, 
And thou may's! find a new Calypso there. 
Sweet Florence! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless hearty it would he thine: 
Bat checked by every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine. 
Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for 
mine. 



XXXI. 

Tlias Harold deemed , as on thai lady's eye 
He looked, and met its beam without a thought, 
Save Admiration glancing harmless by: 
Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote. 
Who knew his votary often lost and caught. 
But knew him as his worshipper no more, 
And ne'er again the boy his bosom sought: 
Since now he vainly urged him to adore, 
Well deemed the little God his ancient sway was 
o'er. 
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XXXII. 
Fair Florence found , in sooth with some amaze. 
One who , 'twas said , still sighed to all he saw, 
Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of her gaze, 
Which others hailed with real, or mimic awe, 
Thcii hope, their doom, their punishment, their 

law; 
All that gay Beauty from her bondsmen claims; 
And much she marvelled that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feigned at least, the oft -told flames, 
Which, though sometimes they frown, yet rarely 
anger dames. 



XXXIII. 
Little knew she that seeming marble -heart, 
Now masked in silence or withheld by pride, 
Was not unskilful in the spoiler's art, 
And spread its snares licentious far and wide ; 
Nor from the base pursuit had turned aside, 
As long as aught was worthy to pursue : 
But Harold on such arts no more relied ; 
And had he doated on those eyes so blue, 
Yet never would he join the lover's whining crew. 



V 
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XXXIV. 
Not much he kens , I ween , of woman's breast, 
Who finks that wanton thing is won by sighs ; 
What carcth she for hearts when once possessed? 
Da proper homage to thine idol's eyes ; 
But not too humbly, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit , though told in moving tropes : 
Disguise ev'n tenderness , if thou art wise ; 
Brisk Confidence still best with woman copes ; 
Pique her and soothe in turn, soon Passion crowns 
thy hopes. ; 



XXXV. 

'Tis an old lesson; Time approves it true, 
And those who know it best, deplore it most: 
When all is won that all desire to woo, 
The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost ; 
Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost, 
These are thy fruits , successful Passion ! these! 
If, kindly cruel, early Hope is crost, 
Still to the last it rankles, a disease, 
Not to be cured when Love itself forgets to please. 
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xxxvx 

Away! nor let me loiter in my song, 
For we have many a mountain-path to tread, 
And many a varied shore to sail along , 
By pensive Sadness, not by Fiction, led— 
Glimes., fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought; 
Or e'er in new Utopias were ared, 
To teach man what he might be, or he ought; 
If that corrupted thing could ever such be taught 



xxxvn* 

' Dear Nature id the kindest mother still,, 
Though alway changing, in her aspect mild; 
From her bare bosom let me take my fill* 
Her never- weaned , though not her favoured child. 
Oh! she is fairest in her features wild, 
Where nothing polished dares pollute her path : 
To me by day or night she «ver smiled, 
Though I have marked her when none other hath, 

And sought her more and more, and loved her best 
in wrath. 

vol. 1. F 
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XXXVTIL 

Land of Albania! Where Iskander rose, 
Theme of the young, and beacon of the* wise, 
And he his name-sake , whose oft-baffled foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprize : 
Land of Albania! 11 let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thott rugged nurse of savage men! 
The cross descends , thy minarets arise, 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen , 
Through many a cypress grove within each city's ken. 



Xxxrx. 

Childe Harold sailed , and passed the barren spot, xs 
Where sad Penelope o'erlooked the wave; 
And onward viewed the mount, not yet forgot , 
The lover's refuge , and the Lesbian's grave. 
Dark Sappho ! could not verse immortal save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fire? 
Could she not live who live eternal gave? 
If life eternal may await the lyre, 
That only Heaven to which Earth's children may 
aspire. 
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XL. 

'Twas on a Grecian autumn's gentle eve 
Childe Harold hailed Lcucadia's cape afar; 
A spot he longed to see , nor cared to leave : 
Oft did he mark the scenes of vanished war, 
Actium , Lepanto , fatal Trafalgar; l3 
Mark them unmoved , for he would not delight 
(Born beneath some remote inglorious star) 
In themes of Woody fray, or gallant fight, 
But loathed the bravo'g trade , and laughed at martial 
wight. ' 



XLI. 
But when he saw the evening star above 
iLeucadia's far-projecting rock of woe , 
And hailed the last resort of fruitless love,* 4 
He felt, or deemed he felt, no common glow: 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 
He watched the billows' melancholy flow, 
And, sunk albeit in 1 nought as he was wont, 
More placid seemed his eye, and smooth his pallid 
front. 

P a 
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XLII. 
Morn dawns;' and with it stern Albania's hills, 
Dark Sulis' rocks, and Pindus' inland peak, 
Robed half in mist, bedewed with snowy rills, 
Arrayed in many a dan and pnrple streak, 
Arise; and, as the clouds along them break, 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer : 
Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak, 
Birds , beasts of prey , and wilder .men appear , 
And gathering storms around convulse the closing 
year. 



xliii. 

Now Harold felt himself at length alone \ 
And bade to Christian tongues a long adieu; 
Now he adventured on a shore unknown, 
Which all admire , but many dread to view : 
His breast was armed' gainst fate, his vants were 

few; 
Peril he sought not, but ne'er shrank to meet, 
The scene was savage, but the scene was new; 
This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet, 
Beat back keen winter's blast, and welcomed sum- 
mer's heat. 
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XL1V. 
Here the red cross , for still the cross is here; 
Though sadly scoffed at by the circumcised , 
Forgets that pride to pampered Priesthood deanj 
Churchman and votary alike despised. 
Foul Superstition ! howsoe'er disguised , 
Idol | saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, cross 5 
For whatsoever symbol thou art prized, 
Thou sacerdotal gain , but general loss ! 
Who from true worship's gold can separate thy 
dross? 



XLV. 

Amhraeia's gulph behold , where once was lost : 
A world for woman , lovely , harmless thing I 
In yonder rippling bay, their naval host 
Did many a Roman chief and Asian king lS 
To doubtful conflict, certain slaughter bring : ' 
Look where the second Caesar's trophies rose! 19 
Now, like the hands that reared them, withering: 
Imperial Anarchs , doubling human woes ! 
God ! was thy globe ordained for such to win and 
lose? 



86 CHLLDE HAROIJD's CahtO II. 

XLVL 
From the dark barriers of that rugged clime, 
Fv'n to the centre of Illyria's vales , 
Ghilde Harold passed o'er many a mount sublime, 
Through lands scarce noticed in historic tales; 
Yet in famed Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen; nor can fair Tempe boast 
A charm they know not; loved Parnassus fails, 
Though classic ground and consecrated most, 
To match some spots that lurk within this lowering 
coast. 



XLVIL 
He passed bleak Pindus, Acherusja's lake, 1 ? 
And left the primal city of the land , 
And onward did his further journey take 
To greet Albania's chief , l8 whose dread command 
Is lawless law; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation , turbulent and bold : 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. '9 



CantO II 3ILG&IMAGE. , 8j 

XLyra. 

Monastic Zitza!* from thy shady brow, , ; , 
Thou small, but favoured spot, pf holy ground! 
Where'er we gate, around, above, below,. 
What rainbow tints , what magic charms are found • 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 
And bluest skies that harmonise the whole i . 
Beneath, the distant torrent's rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please 
the soul* 



xux. 

Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill, 
Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising. in lofty ranks', an4 loftier still, 
Might well itself be deemed of. dignity , 
The convent's white walls glisten fair on high : 
Here dwells, the caloyer,* 1 nor rude is he, 
Nor niggard of his cheer; the passer by , 
Is welcome still ; nor heedless will he Het 
• From hence,: if he delight kind Nature's sheen to sec. 



88 cniLDE Harold's Canto ff. 

L. 

Here in the sultriest season let him rest , 
Fresh is the green' beneath those aged trees; 
Here wittds of gentlest 'whig will fan his breast, 
From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze : 
The plain is far beneath-*oh ! let him seize 
Pure pleasure while he can ; the scorching ray 
Here piereeth riot, impregnate with disease: 
Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay , 
And gaze, untired, the morn, the noon , the eve 
away. 



LI. 
Dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight, . 
Nature's volcanic amphitheatre," 
Chimaera's alps extend from left to right: 
Beneath , a living valley seems to stir ; 
Flocks play, trees wave, streams flow, the mountain- 
Nodding above : behold black Acheron ! iS [fir 
Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 
Pluto ? if this be bell 1 1 look upon , 
Close shamed Elysium's gates, my shade shall seek 
for none ! 



Canto II *ILOHIMAGJS. 8<J 

lu; 

Ne city's towers pollute the loyely view j 
Unseen is Yanina , though not remote > 
Veiled by the screen of hills: here men trefew, 
Scanty the hamlet > rare the lonely cot; 
But, peering down «ach|precipice, the goat 
Browseth ; and, pensive o'er his scattered flock, 
The little shepherd in his white capote* 4 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock , 
Or in his cave awaits the tempest's short- lived 
shock. 



tm. 

Oh! where, Dodona! is thine aged grove, 
Prophetic fount, aiid oracle divine? 
What valley echoed the response of Jove? 
What trace remaineth of the thunderer's shrine? 
All, all forgotten— and shall man repine 
That his frail bonds to fleeting life are broke? 
Cease, fool] the fate of gods may well be thine : 
Wouldst ihou survive the marble or the oak ? 
When nations, tongues, and worlds must sink be- 
neath the stroke ! 



go emu** hamoxd's Quito IJ m 

uv. 

Epiros 9 bound* recede, and mountains fail; 
Tired of up-gazing still, the weaned eye 
Jleposes gladly on as smooth a. vale 
As ever Spring yclad in-grassy dye: 
Ev'n on a plain no humble beauties lie, 
.Where some bold river breaks the long expanse , 
And woo4s along the banks are waving high, 
Whose, shadows iri the glassy waters dance., 
^Or. witfc the moon-beam sleep in midnight** solemn 
trance. 



LV. 

Tlie jSnn Jj^fl sunk behind r^st Tomerit; ** 
And Laos wide and fierce came roaring by; ** 
The shades of wonted night wore gathering yet , 
When, down the steep banks winding warily, 
Childe Harold saw, like meteors in the sky , 
The glittering minarets of Tepalen , 
Whose wallso'erlook the stream; and drawing 

lie heard the busy hum of warrior-men 
Swelling the breeze that sighed along the length- 
ening glen. 



CantO IL PILGRIMAGE. 



a* 



LVI. 

He passed the sacred Haram's silent tower, 

And underneath the wide o'erarching gate 
Surveyed the dwelling of this chief of power, 
Where all around proclaimed his high estate. 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, 
While busy preparation shook the court, 
Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and san tons wait; 
Within, a palace, and without, a fort: 
Here men of every clime appear to make resort. 



LVH. 
Richly caparisoned, a ready row 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike store 
Circled the wide extending court below: 
Above, strange groups adorned the corridore; 
And oft-times through the Area's echoing door 
Some high-capped Tartar spurred his steed away: 
The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mingled in their many-hued array, 
While the deep war-drum's sound announced the 
close of day. 



g£ cmiiDE uarold's Canto II. 

LVTIL 

The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee , 
With shawl- girt head and ornamented gun , 
And gold-embroidered garments, fair to see; 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon; 
The Delhi with his cap ot terror on f 
And crooked glaive, the lively, snpple Greek; 
And swarthy Nubia's mutilated son ; 
Tjie bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek, 



LUC 
Are mixed conspicuous: some recline in groups , 
Scanning the motley scene that varies round ; 
There some grave Moslem to devotion stoops , 
And some that smoke, and some that play, are 

found ; 
Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground; 
Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate ; 
Hark! from the mosque the nightly solemn soun4, 
The Muezzin's call doth shake the minaret) 
5*Thcre is no god but God! — to prayer— lo! God is 
great l'i 



Canto IL pilgrimage. g3 

LX. 

Just at this season Ramazani's fast 
Through the ; long day its penance did maintain: 
But when the lingering twilight hour was past^ 
Revel and feast assumed the rule again : 
Now all was bustle, and the menial train , 
Prepared and spread the plenteous board within; 
The vacant gallery now seemed made in vain, 
But from the chambers came the mingling din, j 
As page and slave anon were passing out and in. 



LXI. 

Here woman's voice is never heard: apart, 
And scarce permitted, guarded, veiled, to move, 
She yields to one her person and her heart , 
Tamed to her cage , nor feels a wish to^ rove : 
For, not unhappy in her master's love, 
And joyful in a mother's gentlest cares, 

• Blest cares ! all other feelings far abovel 
Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears, 

Who never quits the breast, no meaner passion 
shares. 



t)4 cifiLDK harold's Canto II. 

LX1L 
In marble-paved pavilion , where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose, 
Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling, 
And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 
Ali reclined, a man of war and woes; 
Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace , 
While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face , 
The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with 
disgrace. 



LXIIL 
It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 
111 suits the passions which belong to youth ; 
Love conquers age— so Hafia hath averred, 
So sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth — 
But crimes that scorn the tender voice of Ruth, 
Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In years » have marked him with a tyger's tooth ; 
Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal 

span, 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood 

began. 



95 ciiilde harold's Canto II 

LXIV, 
'Mid many things most new to ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested here his weary feet, 
And gazed around on Moslem luxury. 
Till quickly wearied with that spacious seat 
Of Wealth and Wantonness, the choice retreat 
Of sated Grandeur from the city's noise : 
And were it humbler it in sooth were sweet ; • 
But Peace abhorreth artificial joys, 
And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of both 
destroys. 



LXW 

Fierce are Albania's children, yet they lack 
Not virtues , were those virtues more mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 
Who can so well the toil of war endure? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need :. 
Their wrath how deadly ! but their friendship sure, 
When. Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed , 
Unshaken rushing on where'er their chief may lead. 



96 ' cniLDS harold's Canto IL 

LXVL 
Childe Harold saw them in their chieftain's tower 
Thronging. to*war in splendour and success; 
And after viewed them, when, within their power, 
Himself awhile the victim of distress ; 
That saddening hour when bad men hotlicr press : 
But these did shelter him beneath their roof, 
When less barbarians would have cheered him less, 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof — *7 
In aught that tries the. heart how few withstand 
the proof! 



Lxm 

It chanced that adverse winds ouce drove his bark 
Full on the coast of Sulfa shaggy shore, 
When all around was desolate and dark; 
To land was perilous, to sojourn more; 
Yet for awhile the mariners forbore, 
Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk : 
At length they ventured forth, though doubting 

sore 
That those who loathe alike the Frank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcher- work. 



LXVHI. 
Vain/Sparl tbA8ukxit«s stretched the welcome hand, 
Led them e'eOToeksfand pari the dangerous swam^, 
KjiMte* fhan potish4d n siaves' though not ad bland, 
Abo! pUe4 therhearth, and wrung their garments 

Anjl, filled, the howl, and trimmed the cheerfull 
, ?, ,lamp> ' . •■?.«...: «•' ■**■ ■. 

And spread their fare ; though homely, all they had : 
&uch } ycojiduct /bears Philanthropy's rare stomp—* 
To rest the weary and to soothe the.sa4> 
Doth lesson happier men, and shames at least the 
bad. 

It came to pass , that ,when he di£ address * v 
Himself to quit at length this mountain-r^and , 
Combined ^marauders hal£j* « way barred egress , x 
And wasted- ft r - and : near with glaive and brand; 
And therefore ^did he take a trusty band . 
To, traverse A^arnaaia's forest- Wjide > . 
In "war well seasoned, and /^th; labours tanned) 
Till he did, greet white Achelous- tide, 
And frojn, his further bank AelohVs wolds espied. 
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USX. t 
. Whfere loiie Utraikey 'formalin* circling cove, 

, How brown the foliage ©f tiw #e« hill's* gift**, 

.Nodding at midnight o'er thb calm bay's (-feast; 
As winds come lightly whispering from the west, 

J&aing* not rafting* the blue deep's serene*^ 
Here Harold was received a welcome gmest, 
Near did; be pass unmoved the gentle scene , ' • 

For many a joy coukthefirom Night's soft presence 



tsact % ; 

On the smooth f ih6Te> ihe Wght- fires fcr^nity 

:' bfeased,' * • l * 7 "\" 

The feast was dbrie, the ! red Wrie circling fesi,* 
And he tikat unawares Jiad'there y&azed "' 
With gaping wonderment had stored aghast; 
For ere night's midmost, stiWest fiour was past!' ' 
The native revels of the" tit/op began ; ' " 
Each Palifcar 1 * his sabre from him cast, 
And bounding hand in hand, man linked to man, 
Yelling their uncouth dirge,* long daunced the kirtled 
clan. 



Canto fti piLoRiMAo*. ' <£ 

LXXU. 

Chflde Harold at a little distance stood 
And viewed, but not displeased, the revelriei 
Nor hated harmless mirth , however rude : 
In sooth , it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous , yet their not indecent, glee/ 
And , as the flames along their faces gleamed, 
Their gestures nimble, dark eyes flashing free, 
The long wild locks that to their girdles streamed, 
"While thus in concert they this lay half sang, half 
screamed: 99 



l. 

* Tambotooi t Tambourgi!* thy 'larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war; 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the note,' 
Chimariot, Ulyrian, and dark Suliote I 

* Dmmiatr. 



Pa 



10P CHILDE HAROU>'s (&tt/0 //. 



2. 

Oil! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 
In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote? 
To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the 
rock. 



3. 
Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live? 
Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego ? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe? 



»'"■---_■ 4. 

Macedonia sends forth her invincible race; 
for a time they abandon the cave and the chase: 
But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o'er. 



Canto I L pilgrimage. •* . h>* 1 



5. 
Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the ware*, 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be skves, '• 
ShaM leave on the beach the long galley and oar* 
And tr.ackto: his covert the captive on shore. £ 



ft 
I ask not the pleasures that riches supply,' 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy; 
Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair, 
And many a maid from her mother shall tear,. 



I love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 
Her caresses shall lull* me, her music shall rieoth*; 
Let her bring from the chamber her many -ton e3 

lyre, ' ' '' ' l].\ 

And sing us a song on the fall of her'sirc. »"•»■•* ' 



lOfc chujd* uAfLOitit Canto 11% 



a. 

RtBI**tber the moment when Previsa foil, 5 * 
The shrieks of tie conquered, the conqueror*' yell; 
The roofs that wt fired, and the plunder we shared, 

The wealthy w» slaughtered, the lovely we apa*e<L. 

# 

9- 
I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear ; 

He neither must know who would serve the Vizier: 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne'er saw 
A chief eyer glorious likt AW PasJiaw. 

io. 

Park Mnehtar his son to the Danube is sped, 

Let the yellow-haired* Giaours** view his horse- 
tail*** with dread; 

When his Delhis**** come dashing in blood o'er the 
banks , 

$Iow few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks f 

* YfUo* iff the epithet given to the Ruaaiaat* 

*** Horse -tails are the insignia of a Pacha. 
•*** HorscmcHi aiuwerinfl to our forlorn hope* 



Gx*to if* yi&eaiMiex • io5 



,,-. ii - » . . . .... ». ^ . 

Selictar!|* unshjealhili^ our chiefs scimiUfr: , 
Tambourgi ! thy ') arum gives promise of \rar. 
Y« mountains, that see us descend to the .shore, 
Shall view us as victors , or view us no morel 



LXXIII. 
Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth ! M 
Immortal, though no more;* though fallen, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth, 
And long accustomed bondage uncreate ? 
Not such Ay sons who whflome did await, 
The hopeless warriors of a -willing doom % ■ 
In bleal; Thermopylae's sepulchral strait-* . - - 
Oh ! who that gallant spixit.shftll presume, 
Leap from iforotaa' banks ,.. and call thee fromthfc 
tomb? , 

; ^ 

* Sword-bearer* 



LXXIV. 

Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle's brow 34 
Thon sat'st with Thrasybulus and his train , 
Couldst thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the greed beauties of thine Attic plain? ' 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain , ' 

But every carle can lord it o'er thy land; 

Nor rise thy sons , but idly rail in vain , 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand , 
From birth till death enslaved; in word, in deed 
unmanned. 



•'•■■:. • -. ixxv. • • /."■■ 

In all save form alone 5 * hov changed ! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye. 
Who but would deem their bosoms burned anew 
With thy anquenched beam , lost Liberty ! 
And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That gives them back their fathers' heritage : 
For foreign arms an&aid they fondly- sigh , ' 
Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage. 
Or tear their name denied from Slavery's mournful 
page. : f 



Canto I&' 'zraaHittAfea; io5 

LXXVL- 

Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not • ><Y 

Who would «*be free themselves must strike the 

By their right wms the conquest must be wrought? 
WillCkml or Muscovite xedress ye? no! - • " r 
True, they may lay your proud despoilers low*' 
But not for you will Freedom's Altars flame... :,V 
Shades of the Helots! triumph o'er your fee Jr: 1 
Greece ! change thy lords, thy state is still the jame.; 
Thy glorius day is o'er, but not thine years of 
shame, 



LXXVtt 
Tjhe city won for Allah from the Giaour, • . , 
Ti?e-Giaour from OthmanYrace again may wrest; 
And. the-Serai's impenetrable tower 
Receive the fiery Frank,, her former guest; 5 * . 
On Wahab's rebel brood who dare divest 
The 36 prophet's tomb of all its pious spoil, 
May wind. their path of blood along the West; 
But ne'er will freedom seek this fated soil, 
But sjave succeed to slave through years o{ endless 
toil. 



uncvm 

Yet mark their mirth *•«• ere lenten days begin, ' 
That penance which (heir holy rites prepare 
To shrive from man his weight of mortal sin, 
By daily abstinence and nightly praye*} 
But ere his sackeloth garb Repentance wear ,• > 
Some days of joyaunce are decreed to ell; 
To take of pleasaunee each his secret share, 
In motley robe to dance at masking ball, 
And join the mimic tjain of merry Carnival. 



And whose more rife with merriment than thine 
Oh Stamboul ! onee the empress of their reign? 
Though turbans now pollute Sophia's shrine, 
And Greece her very altars' eyes in vain : 
(Alas ! her woes will still pervade my strain !) 
Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throng, 
All felt the common joy they how must feign ', 
Nor oft I've seen such sight, nor heard such song; 
Aswooedthecye, end thrilled theBosphoruealong, 



lxxx, 

Ijoujk was the lightsome tumult of the sbpre ,' 
,Ofi Mow changed, but never ceased hey tone i • * 
And timely echoed back the measured oar, 
And rippling waters made a pleasant moan : 
The Queen of tides on high consenting shone , 
And when a transient breeze swept o'er the ware, 
iTTwasj as if darting, from her heavenly throne , 
A brighter glance her form reflected gave i 
Till* sparkling billows seemed to light the banks) 
they lave. 



Chanced many a light caique along the foam -, ? 
Danced on the shore the daughters of the land, _ 
Ne thought had man or maid of rest or home, 

. While many a languid eye and thrilling hand 
Exchanged the look few bosoms may withstand, 
Or gently prcat , returned the pressure still t 
Oh Love ! young Love ! bound in thy rosy band* 
Let sage or cynic prattle as he will, 

These hours, and only these, redeem Ufa's yeas* 
. ©fill! 



i©8 curLDE iiasold's Cdnto II. ■ 

lxxxh. 

But ^ midst the threng fa merry masquerade/ 
Lurk tliere no hearts that throb with secret pain , 
Even through the closest searment half betrayed? 
To such the gentle murmur* of the maini ' ' 
Seem to re-echo all they mourn in vain f • 
<To sueh the gladness of the gamesome ero wd : • f 
I» source of wayward thought and stem disdain: 
How do they loathe the laughter idly loud, - '- 
And long to change the robe of revel for the shroud 1 



LXXXIIL 
This must he feel; the true-born son 6f Greece, 
If Greece one true-born patriot still can boast: 
Not such as prate of war, but skulk in peace, 
The bondsman's peace, who eighs for ell he lost f 
Yet with smooth smile his tyrant can accost, 
And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword j 
Ah! Greece!' they love thee least who ewe thee. 

most ; 
Xheir birth, their blood, and that sublime record 
Of hero sires, who shame thy now degenerate horde \ 



GpntO If.. < PILOKiMAGE. }Q$ 

LXXXIV. 

When j^U^bJLa<?edemon's hardihood, 
When Thebes Epaminonflas rears again , , , , ; .\ 
When Athens' children are with hearts, endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men^ 
Then onfy'^t thou be restored; but, not till thenar 
A thousand years , scarcp serve to form a state; • 
An hour may lay, it in the dust : and when 
Can man its shattered splendour renovate, : 
Recai its virtues back j and yangujbh Time an^ 
Fate? 



And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, % 
Land of lost gods and godlike men! art thou !. .. ^ 
Thy vales of ever -green, thy hills of snow 5 * ; . 
Proclaim Jthee Nature's varied favourite now-; * 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow,. 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, . ' 

So -perish all in turn, saye well- recorded. "V^orth \ 



to* chh.dk haaold's Canto If: 

LXXXVT. 
Save where some solitary colaihn mourn* 
Above its prostrate brethren of the ektt\ m 
•Save where Tritonia's airy sbrme adorns 
Colonna's cliff, and gleams along the wave; 
Save o'er some warrior's half- forgotten grave; ' 
Where the grey stones arid unmolested grass 
Ages, but n6t oblivion, feebly brave , ' " 
While strangers only not regardless pass, 
Lingering Hke me, perchance, to gaze /and sigh 
'Alarf! 



LX33CVTI. 

Yet are thy sties as blue, thy crags as wild; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe sls when Minerva smiled , 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds 9 
The frceborn wanderer of thy mountain -air; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, ^ 
Still in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 



Gikto //. ' ritoRiMAoi. in 

LXXXV1II. 
Wherie'e* we tread His haunted , holy ground ; • 
No earth df Urine is' lost in vulgar mould, 
But c*e Ya*trte*lm of wonder spreads around; 
And'ali the Muse's tale* s*eeto truly told , 
'■' Till the tiense aches with ga~zing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and Wold 
Defies the powefc which crushed thy temples gbrie: 
Age shaken Athene's tower, but 'sparer gtkf 
Marathon* 



LXfe&X. 

The stm, *he i-totl-, but^otthe'slare", the same; 
Unchanged in all except 'its foreign lord — 
P i c s ei'¥e 8 ilrW itW bburids and boundless fame 
Th* Battle - field, where Persia's victim froi-d© ' 
First bowdd beneath the brunt of Hellas' swotd', 
As on v fte morn to distant Glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magic word j 5 * 
Which uttered, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror's 
career, 



113 - C HILDA HARpu's Cqnto {L . 

r. X <?. 
Tlic flying Hede , his shaftless broken bow ; - . 
The fiery Greek, hi* red pursuing ftpear ; 
Mountains above, Earth's, Ocean's j^ajg.bplow J 
Death in the frojit>,D^truction iotheopeor! t 
Such was the scene — what now remained* here? 
. What sacred trophy marks £he. hallowed ground, 
; Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tear?. ^ ; 
The rifled urn, -the, ^violated mpuntf 9 ......... 

The dgsj.thy coursex>&oo& rude strivagex.! t spurns 
around. .- ii-ri, fc .i 



Vjftjto th^ rmmnfapf .AhyAplewbuirj)a|jt ;: „.f - 
Shall pilgrims., pensive;, but. unwearied; .throng; 
Long shall ljhe Ypyager f :/wit|i th) IqoMn.tyast, L 
HajUi the bright clime of battle and pf song? < "- * f 
Long shall thine annals* and ^ra mortal tpngue { 
Till with tlvy fame the k youth of many f( ajtore,, * 
Boast of the f aged J lesson of *he yQun&l . ...... / ?• 

Which sages venerate and bards adore, . § ; • / * 
As. Pallas and, the Muse unveil their awful lore, „/ ■; 



OtlltO II PILGHIMAGE. Il3 

xcn. 

The patted bosom clings to wonted home* 
If aoght that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth* 
He that is lonely hither let him roam , 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth J 
Bat he whom Sadness sootheth may abide, 
And scarce regret the region of his birth> 
When wandering slow by Delphi's Sacred sicle^ 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian 
died. 



XCtit. 
Let such approach this consecrated land; 
And pass in peace along the magic waste: 
Bat spare Us relics — let no busy hand 
Deface the scenes , already how defaced ! 
Not for such purpose were these altars placed: 
Revere tj&t remnants nations once revered: 
So may oar country's name be undisgraced, 
So majr'st thou prosper where thy youth was 
reared. 
By every honest joy *£ love and life endeared! 

vol. t. H 
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XCTV. 

For thee , who thus in too protracted song 
Hast soothed thine idlesse with inglorious lays , 
Soon shall thy voice he lost amid the throng 
Of louder minstrels m these later days: 
To such resign the strife for fading bays— 
HI may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heeds nor keen reproach nor partial praise ; 
Since cold each kinder heart that might approve , 
And none are left to please when none are left to 
love. 



xcv. 

Thou too artgone, thou loved and lovely one! 
Whom youth and youth's affection bound to me ; 
Who did for me what none beside have dene., 
Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy thee. 
What is my being ? thou hast ceased to be ! 
Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home. 
Who mourns o'er hours which we no more shall 

see— , 
Would they had .never been, or were to come! 
Would he had ne'er returned to find fresh cause to 

roam ! 
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xcvr. 

Oh! ever loving, lovely, and beloved! 

How selfish Sorrow ponders on the past, 

And clings to thoughts now better far removed! 

But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 

All thou could'st have of mine, stern Death! thon 

hast; 
The parent, friend, and now the more than 

friend : 
Ne'er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast, 
And grief with grief continuing still to blend , 
JIath snatched the little joy that life had yet to lend. 



XCV1I. 
Then must I plunge again into the crowd , * 
And follow all that Peace disdains to seek? 
Where* Revel calls , and Laughter, vainly loud, 
False to the heart, distorts the hollow cheek, 
To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak; 
Still o'er the features, which perforce they cheer, 
To feign the pleasure or conceal the pique ; 
Smiles form the channel of a future tear , 
Or raise the writhing lip with ill-dissembled sneer. 



H a 
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XCVIII. 
What is the worst of woes that wait on age? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? 
To view each loved one blotted from life's page, 
And be alone on earth, as I am now. 
Before the Chastener humbly let me bow , 
O'er hearts divided and o'er hopes destroyed : 
Jloll on, vain days ! full rekless may ye flow, 
Since Time hath reft whate'er my soul enjoyed , 
And with the ills of £Jd mine earlier years alloyed. 



NOTES 

TO 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 



KOTES TO CANTO J. 



l- 

Yes / sighed o'er Delphi's long-deserted shrine. 

Stanza i. line 6. 

Thb little village of Castri stands partly on the site of 
Delphi, Ak>ng the path of the mountain, from Chrysso, 
are the remains of sepulchres hewn in and from the roclf : 
"One," said the guide, "of a king who broke his neck hunt- 
ing." His Majesty had certainly chosen the fittest spot fb* 
such an achievement. 

A little above Castri' is a cave, supposed the Pythian, 
of immense depth) the upper part of it is paved, and now 
a cowhouse. 

On the other side of Castri stands a Greek monastery} 
some way above which is the cleft in the rock , wkh a - 
range of caverns difficult of ascent, and apparently leading 
to the interior of the mountain ; probably to the Coryeian ... 
Cavern mentioned by Pausanias. From this part descend , 
the fountain and the "Dews of Castalie," - • 

2. 
And rest 'ye at our "Lady's house of woe.» 

Stanza xx. line 4* 

Ths Convent of "Our Lady of Punishment," Kossa 
Seuora de Pena* , on the summit of the. rock. Below,, at 

. * Since the publication of this Poem, I have be-en 
informed of the misapprehension of the term Nqsw Se£o- 
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some distance, is the Cork Convent, where St. Honorius 
dug his den, over which is his epitaph. From the hills, 
the sea adds to the beauty of the view. 

3- 
Throughpuf this purple land , where law secures not 
life. 

Stanza xxi. line last. 

|t is a wel| known feet, that in the year 1809 the as- 
sassinations in the streets of Lisbon and its vicinity were) 
not confined by the Portuguese to their countrymen ; but 
that Englishmen wore daily butchered : and so far from re- 
dress being obtained, we were requested not to interfere if 
we perceived any compatriot defending fcimself against his 
allies. I was once stopped in the way to the theatre at eight 
O'clock in the evening, when the streets were not more 
empty than they genesally are at that hour, opposite to an 
open shop, and in a carriage with a friend ; had we not for- 
tunately been armed , I have not the least doubt that we 
should nave adorned a tale instead of telling one. The cri- 
me of assassination is not confined to Portugal: in Sicily 
'and Malta we are ^nocked on the head at a handsome 
average nightly, and not a Sicilian or Maltese is ever pu- 
nished ! 

ra de Pena. It was owing to the want of the tilde , or 
mark over the n , which alters the signification of the word : 
with it, Pena signifies a rock; without it, Pena has the 
sense I adopted. I do not think it necessary to alter the* 
passage, as thoug the common acceptation affixed to it is 
"our Lady of the Rock ," I may well assume the other 
sense from the severities practised there* 
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* 4. 

Behold the hall where chief* were late convened! 

Stanza xxiv. line 1. 

The Convention ofCintra was signed in the palace of the 
Marchese M trial va. The late exploits of Lord Wellington 
have effaced the follies ofCintra. He has, indeed, dono 
-wonders: he has perhaps changed the character of a nation, 
reconciled rival superstitions , and baffled an enemy who, 
never retreated before his predecessors. 

5 ? 
Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay. 

Stanza xxix. line 1 
The extent of Mafra is prodigious; ft- contains a palace, 
convent, and most superb church. The six organs are the 
moat beaurJntl I ever beheld in point of decoration ; we did 
not hear them, but were toW that their tones were corre-: 
apondent to their splendour. Mafra is terined the Escurial 
of Portugal. 

Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
'Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low. 
Stanza xxxni. lines 8 and 9. 
As I found the Portuguese, so I have characterized them. 
That thuevjare since impxaved* at least in courage, is evident. 

7- 

JVhen Can** traitor-- sire first called tike hand 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic gore. 
Stanaa xxxv. line* 5 and 4. 
Count Jojjan'a daughter, the Hefen of Spain. Pefegiitf 
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preserved his independence in the fastnesses of the Astn- 
rias, and the descendants of his followers, after some cen- 
turies, completed their struggle by the conquest of Grenada. 

8. 

Nof as he speeds, he chaunts; "Viva elRey!» 
Stanza xlviii. line 5. 

"VivS el Rey Fernando !" — Long live King Ferdinand ! 
is the chorus of most of the Spanish patriotic songs; they 
are chiefly in dispraise of the old king Charles, the Queen, 
and the Prince of Peace. I have heard many of them ; so— 
me of the airs are beautiful, Godoy, the Principe de la 
Paz, was born at Badajoz, on the frontiers of Portugal, and 
was originally in the ranks of the Spanish Guards, till his 
person attracted the queen's eyes , and raised him to the 
dukedom of Aicudia, etc etc. It is to this man that the 
Spaniards universally impute the ruin of Ujeir country. 

9- 
Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue, 
Which tells you whom to shun and whom to greet. 
Stanza l. lines a and 3. ■ 

The red cockade with "Fernando Septimo" in the centre. 

10. 
The ball-piled pyramid, the eper- blazing match. 

Stanza li. line last. 

All who have seen a battery will recollect the pyrttmi- • 
dal form in which shot and shells are piled. The Sieira 
Morena was fortified in every defile through which' I pas- 
sed in my way to Seville. 
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11. 

foiled by a woman's hand, before a . battered wall. 
< Stanza lvi. line last. 

Such were the exploits of the Maid of Saragoza. .When 
tHe author was at Seville she walked daily on the Prado, 
decorated with medals and orders, by command of the Junta. 

12- 

The seal Lope's dimpling finger hath impressed 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch, 
v Stanza lviii. lines l and 2. 

Sigilla in mento impressa Amoris digitulo 
yestigio demonstrant Mollitudincm. Aul. Gel. 

13. 

Oh , thou Parnassus ! 

Stanza lx. line I. 
These Stanzas were written in Castri (Delphos), at the. 
foot of Parnassus, now called jiiaxvQU — Liakura, 

14- 

Fair is proud Seville ; let her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient days* 
Stanza lxv. lines l and 2* 
Seville was the Hisfalzs of the Roman* 

15. 
ji&h y§, Boeotian shades! the reason why? 

Stanza lix. line 5. 

This was written at Thebes, and consequently in the 
best situation for asking and answering such a question ; 
not as the birth-place of Pindar, but as the capital of Boeo- 
tia, where the first riddle was propounded and solved. 
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16- 

Some bitter &er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 
Stanza lxixii. line last. 

"Medio de fonte leporum 
^Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat." Luc. 

17- 
A traitor only fell beneath the feud. 

- Stanza lxxxv. line 7. 

Alluding to the conduct and death of Sojano, tjie Go- 
vernor of Cadiz, 

18. 

"PPar open to the knife !» 

Stanza lxxxvi. line last. 

'War to the knife." Palafox's answer to the Trench^ 
General at the siege of Saragpza. 

19- 
And thou j my friend! etc. 

Stanza xci. line 1. 

The Honourable I*i W**. of the Guards, who died of a 
fever at Coimbra. I had known him ten years, the better 
half of his life, and the happiest part of mine. 

In the short space of one month I hare lost her who 
gare me being, and most of those who had made that 
being tolerable. To me the lines of Young are no fiction: 

"Insatiate archer! could not one suffice ? 
* Thy shaft HeW thrice, and thrice my peace wa* slain, 
And thrice ere thrice yds ration had fill'd her hern." 
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I should have ventured a verse to the memory of the 
late Charles Skinner Matthews, Fellow of Downing Colle- 
ge, Cambridge, were he not too much above all praise of 
mine. His powers of mind, shown in the attainment of 
greater honours, against the ablest candidates, than those 
of any graduate on record at Cambridge, have sufficiently 
established his fame on the spot where it was acquired, 
while his softer qualities live in the recollection of friends 
who loved him too well to envy his superiority. 
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NOTES TO CANTO XL 



i. 

— despite of war and watting fire — » 

Stanza i. line 4. 

Part of the Acropolis was destroyed by the explosion 
of a magazine during the Venetian siege. 

2- 
. But worse than steel and flame, and ages slow, 
Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polished breasts Bestow, 

Stanza i. line 6. 

We can all feel, or imagine, the regret with which the 
ruins of cities, once the capitals of empire*, are beheld; 
the reflections suggested by such objects are too trite to 
require recapitulation. But never did the littleness of man, 
and the vanity of his very best virtues, of patriotism to ex- 
alt, and of valour to defend his country, appear more con- 
spicuous than in the record of what Athens was, and the 
certainty of what she now is. This theatre of contention 
between mighty factions, of the struggles of orators, the 
exaltation and deposition of tyrants, the triumph and pu* 
nishment of generals, is now become a scene of petty in- 
trigue and perpetual disturbance, between the bickering, 
agents of certain British nobility and gentry. ^The wild 
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foxes, the owls and serpents in the ruins of Babylon," were 
surely less degrading than such inhabitants. The Turks 
hare the plea of conquest for their tyranny, and the Greeks 
have only suffered the fortune of war, incidental to the 
bravest *, but how are the mighty fallen, when two painters 
contest the privilege of plundering the Parthenon, and tri- 
umph in turn, according to the tenor of each succeeding fir** 
man ! Sylla could but punish, Philip subdue, and Xerxes 
burn Athens ; but it remained for the paltry Antiquarian, 
and his despicable agents, to render her contemptible as 
himself and his pursuits. 

The Parthenon, before its destruction in part, by fire 
dilring the Venetian siege, had been a temple, a church, and 
a mosque. In each point of view it is an object of regard : 
it changed its worshippers; but still it was a place of wors- 
hip trice sacred to devotion : its violation is a triple sacri- 
' lege. But 

"Man, vain man, 
'•Brest in a little brief authority, 
"Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
"As make the augels weep." 

3. 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps. 

Stanza v. line 2. 

It was not always the custom of the Greeks to burn 
their dead; the greater Ajax in particular was interred en- 
tire. Almost all the chiefs became gods after their decease, 
and he was indeed neglected, who had not annual games 
near his tomb, or festivals in honour of his memory by hi» 
countrymen, as Achilles, Brasidas, etc. and at last even An- 
tinous, whost death was as heroic as his life was infamous. 
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4. 
H(ff, sow of Saturn! was tky fav'rite throne. 

Stanza X. line & 
The teniple of Jupiter Olympius, of which sixteen c*» 
tanins entirely of marble yet survive: originally there weft 
i5e. These columns, however, are by many supposed to 
Juwe belonged to the Pantheon. 

jhd bear these altar* o'er the long-reluctant brine. 

Stanza xi. line la*U 
The ship was wrecked in the Archipelago* 

6. 

To rive what Goth, and Turk, and Time hakh spared. 

Stanza xn. line 4; . 
At this moment (January 3, 1&09), besides what has 
keen already deposited in London, an Hydriot vessel is in 
the Piraeus to receive every portable relic Thus, as t 
heard a young Greek observe in common with many of his 
countrymen — for, lost as they are, they yet feel on this oc- 
casion — thus may Lord Elgin boast of having ruined Athens. 
An Italian painter of the first eminence, named Liisieri, is 
the agent of devastation ; and like the Greek finder ofVer- 
res in Sicily, who followed the same profession, he has prov- 
ed the able instrument of plunder. Between this artist and 
the French Consul Fauvel, who wishes to rescue the re- 1 
mains for his own government, there is now a violent dis- 
pute concerning a car employed in their conveyance, the 
wheel of which — I wish they were both broken upon 
it — 1ms been locked up by the Consul, and Lusicri has 
laid his complaint before the W&ywodti, Lord Elgin has 
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>een extremely happy in his choice of Signor Luaieri. Div- 
ing a residence of ten years in Athens , lie never had the 
oriosity to proceed as far as Sunium *, till he accompanied 

# Now Cape Colonna. In all Attica, if we except Athens 
iself and Marathon, there is no scene more interesting 
tan Cape Colonna* To the antiquary and artist, sixteen 
olumns are an inexhaustible source of observation and 
esign; to the philosopher, the supposed scene of some 
f Plato's conversations will not he unwelcome ; and the 
raveller will be struck with the beauty of the prospect 
rer "Isles that crown the Aegean deepr* but for an 
taglishman, Colonna has yet an additional interest, as the 
ctual spot of Falconer's Shipwreck. Pallas and Plato are 
>rgotten, in the recollection of Falconer and Campbell: 
"Here in the dead of night by Lonna's steep, 
"The seaman's cry was heard along the deep." 
This temple of Minerva may be seen at sea from a great 
istance. In two journeys which I made, and one voyage 
j Cape Colonna, the view from either side, by land, was 
5SJ striking than the approach from the isles. In our se- 
ond land excursion, we had a narrow escape from a par- 
f of Mainnotes , concealed in the caverns beneath. We 
rere told afterwards, by one of their prisoners subse- 
uenlly ransomed, that they were deterred from attacking 
8 by the appearance of my two Albanians : conjecturing 
ery sagaciously', but falsely, that we had a complete 
uard of these Arnaouts at hand, they remained stationa*- 
y, and thus saved our party, which was too small to 
ave opposed any effectual resistance. 

Colonna is no less a resort of painters than of pirates ; 
here 

"The hireling artist plants his paltry desk, 
"And makes degraded Nature picturesque." 

(See Hodgson's Lady Jane Grey, etc.) 
tut there Nature, with the aid of Art, has done that for 
erself. I was fortunate enough to engage a very supe- 
tor German artist j and hope to renew my acquaintance 

VOL. I. I 
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us in our second excursion. However, his works, as far as 
they go, are most beautiful ; but they are almost all unfi- 
nished. While he and his patrons confine themselves to 
tasting medals, appreciating cameos, sketching columns, and 
cheapening gems, their little absurdities are as harmless as 
insect or fox-hunting, maiden - speechifying, barouche-dri- 
ving, or any 6uch pastime: but when they carry away three 
Or four shiploads of the most valuable and matsy relics 
that time and barbarism have left to the most injured and 
most celebrated of cities ; when they destroy, in a vain at- 
tempt to tear down, those works which have been the ad- 
miration of ages, I know no motive which can excuse, no 
name which can designate, the perpetrators of this dastard- 
ly devastation. It was not the least of the crimes laid to 
the charge of Verres, that he had plundered. Sicily, in the 
maimer since imitated at Athens. , The most unblushing im- 
pudence could hardly go farther than to affix the name of 
its plunderer to the walls of the Acropolis; while the wan- 
ton audmscless defacement of the whole range of the bas- 
so-relievos, in one compartment of the temple, will never 
permit that name to be pronounced by an observer without 
execration. 

On this occasion I speak impartially: I am not a collect- 
or or admirer of collections, consequently no rival; but 
I have some early prepossession in favour of Greece, and 
do not think the honour of England advanced by plunder, 
whether of^ India or Attica. 

Another noble Lord has done better, because he has do- 
ne less : but some others, more or less noble, yet "all ho- 
nourable men," have done best, because, after a deal of ex- 

wiih this and many other Levantine scenes, by the arri- 
val of his performances. 
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cavation and execration, bribery to the WaywodeJ mining 
and countermining, they have done nothing at all. We had 
such inkshed, and wine-shed, which almost ended in blood- 
shed! Lord E'a "prig," — see Jonathan Wylde for the de- 
finition of "priggism," — quarrelled with another, Gropius* 
by name (a very good name too for his business) and mut- 
tered something about satisfaction, in a verbal answer to a 
note of the poor Prussian : this was stated at table to Gro- 
pius, who laughed, but could eat no dinner afterwards. The 
rivals were not reconciled when I left Greece, I have i ea- 
son to remember their squabble, for they wanted to m&ktt 
me their arbitrator. 

7- 
Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to guard, 
Yet felt some portion of tlieir mother's pains. 

Stanza xu. lines 7 and 8* 
I cannot resist availing myself of the permission of my 

* This Sr, Gropius was employed by a noble Lord for 
the sole purpose of sketching, in which he excels ; but I 
am sorry to say , that he has , through the abused sanc- 
tion of that most respectable name, been treading at hum- 
ble distance in the steps of Sr. Lusieri. A shipful of his 
trophies was detained , and I believe confiscated at Con- 
stantinople in 1810. I am most happy to be now enabled 
to state, that "this was not in his bond \" that he was 
employed solely as a painter, and that his noble patron 
disavows all connexion with him, except as an artist. If 
the error in the lirst and second edition of this Poem has 
given the noble Lord a moment's pain, I am very sorry 
for it ; Sr. Gropius has assumed for years the name of his 
agent ; and though I cannot much condemn myself for 
sharing in the mistake of so many, I am happy in being 
one of the first to be undeceived. Indeed, I fcave as much 
pleasure in contradicting this as I felt regret in stating it. 

I 2 
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friend Dr. Clarke, whose name requires no comment with 
the public, but whose sanction will add tenfold weight to 
my testimony, to insert the fallowing extract from a very 
obliging letter of his to me, as a note to the above lines : 

" When the last of the Metopes was taken from the Par- 
thenon, and, in moving of it, great part of the superstruc- 
ture with one of the triglyphs was thrown down by the 
workmen whom Lord Elgin employed, the Disdar, who be- 
held the mischief done to the building, took his pipe from 
his mouth, dropped a tear, and, in a supplicating tone of 
voice, said to Lusieri ; Tilog / — I was present." 

The Disdar alluded to was the father of the present 
Disdar. 

8. 

Where was thine jiegis, Pallas! that appalled 
Stern Alaric and Havoc on their way ? 

Stanza xiv. lines 1 and 2. 
According to Zozimus, Minerva and Achilles frightened 
Alario from the Acropolis ; but others relate that the Go- 
thic king was nearly as mischievous as the Scottish peer. — 
See Chandler. 

— the netted canopy. 

Stanza xvin. line 2. 
The netting to prevent blocks or splinters from falling 
on deck during action. 

10. 

But not in silence pass Calypso*s isles. 

Stanza xxix. line 1. 
Goza is said, to have been the island of Calypso. 
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11. 

Land of Albania I let me bend mine eyes 
On thee , thou rugged nurse of savage men ! 

Stanza xxxvni. lines 5 and 6. 

Albania comprises part of Macedonia, Dlyria, Chaonia,' 
and Epirus. Iskander is the Turkish word for Alexander; 
and the celebrated Scanderbeg (Lord Alexander) is alluded 
to in the third and fourth lines of the thirty-eighth stanza. 
I do not know whether I am correct in making Scanderbeg 
the countryman of Alexander, who wa* born at Pella in 
Macedon, but Mr. Gibbon terms him so, and adds Pyrrhua 
to the list, in speaking of his exploits. 

Of Albania Gibbon remarks, that a country "within sight 
of Italy is less known than the interior of America." Cir- 
cumatances, of little consequence to mention, led Mr. Hob- 
house and myself into that country before we visited any 
other part of the Ottoman dominions; and with the 'ex- 
ception of Major Leake, then officially resident at Joanni- 
na, no other Englishmen* have ever advanced beyond the 
capital into the interior, as that gentleman very lately assu- 
red me. Ali Facha was at that time (October, 1809) car- 
rying on war against Ibrahim Pacha, whom he had driven 
to Berat, a strong fortress which he was then besieging : on 
our arrival at Joannina we were invited to Tepaleni, his 
Highnes's birth-place, and favourite Serai, only one day's 
distance from Berat; at this juncture the Vizier had made 
it his head quarters. 

After some stay in the capital, we accordingly followed ; 
but though furnished with every accommodation and es- 
corted by one of the Vizier's secretaries, we were nine days 
(on account of the rains) in accomplishing a journey whicji, 
on our return, barely occupied four. 
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On our route we passed two cities, Argyrocastro and 
Libochabo, apparently little inferior to Yanina in size; and 
no pencil or pen can ever do justice to the scenery in the 
vicinity of Zitaa and Delvinachi, the frontier village of Epi- 
rus and Albania proper. 

On Albania and its inhabitants I am unwilling to des- 
cant, because this will be done so much better by my fel- 
low-traveller, in a work which may probably precede thia 
in publication, that I as little wish to follow as I would to 
anticipate him. But some few observations are necessary 
to the test. 

The Arnaouts, or Albanese, struck me forcibly by their 
resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, in dress, figu- 
re, and manner of living. Their very mountains seemed 
Caledonian with a kinder climate. The kilt, though white; 
the spare, active form ; their dialect, Celtic in its sound, 
and their hardy habits, all carried me back to Morren. No 
nation are so detested and dreaded by their neighbours as 
the Albanese : the Gieeks hardly regard them as Christians, 
or the Turks as Moslems *, and in fact they are a mixture 
of both, and sometimes neither. Their habits are preda- 
tory: all are armed; and the red-shawled Arnaouts, the 
Montenegrins', Chimariots, and Gegdes are treacherous ; the 
others diner somewhat in garb, and essentially in charac- 
ter. As far as my own experience goes, I can speak favou- 
rably. I was attended by two, an Infidel and a Mussulman, 
to Constantinople and every other part of Turkey which 
came within my observation ; and more faithful in peril, or 
indefatigable in service, are rarely to be found. The Infidel 
waa named Basilius, the Moslem, Dervish Tahiri ; the for- 
mer a man of middle age, and the latter about my own. 
Basili was strictly charged by All Pacha in person to attend 



/ 
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ns ; and Dervish was orie of fifty who accompanied us 
through the forests of Acarnania to the blanks of Achelous, 
and onward to Messalunghi in AetoJia. There I took him 
into my own service, and never had occasion to repent it 
tiJl the moment of ray departure. 

When in 1 8 1 o, after the departure of my friend Mr. H. 
for England, I was seized with a severe fever in the Mo- 
res, these men saved my life by frightening away my Phy- 
sician, whose throat they threatened to cut if I was not 
cured within a given time. To this consolatory assuranee 
of posthumous retribution, and a resolute refusal of Dr. 
Romanelli's prescriptions, I attributed my recovery. I had 
left my last remaining English servant at Athens j my dra- 
goman was as ill as myself, and my poor Arnaouls nursed 
mo with an attention which would have done honour to 
civilization. 

- They had a variety of adventures ; for the Moslem, Der- 
vith, being a. remarkably handsome man, was always squab- 
bling with the husbands of Athens ; insomuch that four of 
the principal Turks paid me a visit of remonstrance at the 
Convent, on the subject of his having taken a woman from 
the bath— whom he had lawfully bought however— a thing 
quite contrary to etiquette. 

Ba<sili also was extremely gallant amongst his own per- 
suasion, and had the greatest veneration for the church, 
mixed with the highest contempt of churchmen, whom he, 
cuffed upon occasion in a most heterodox manner. Yet 
he never passed a church without crossing himself; and I. 
remember the risk he rau in entering St. Sophia, in Stam- 
bol, because it had once been a place of his worship. Ou 
remonstrating with him on his inconsistent proceedings, he 
invariably answered, "our church is holy, our priests ata 
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thieves;" and then lie crossed himself as usual, and boxed 
the ears of the first "papas" who refused tor assist in any 
required operation, as was always found to he necessary 
where a priest had any influence with the Cogia Bashi of 
his village. Indeed a more abandoned race of miscreants 
cannot exist than the lower orders of the Greek clergy. 

When preparations were made for my return, my Alba- 
nians were summoned to receive their pay. Basili took his 
with an awkward show of regret at my intended departure, 
and marched away to his quarters with his bag of pias- 
tres. I sent for Dervish, but for some time he was not to 
be found ; at last he enteVed, just as Signor Logotheti, fath- 
er to the cidevant Anglo-consul of Athens, and some other 
of my Greek acquaintances paid me a visit. Dervish took 
the money, but on a sudden clashed it to the ground ; and 
clasping his hands, which he raised to his forehead, rushed 
en it of the room weeping bitterly. From that moment to 
the hour of my embarkation, he continued his lamenta- 
tions, and all our efforts to console him only produced 
this answer, "Ma ipsivti" "He leaves me." Signor Logo- 
theti, who never wept before for any tiling less than the 
loss of a para*, melted ; the pa«:lre of the convent, my at- 
tendants, my visitors— and I verily believe that even "Ster- 
na's foolish fat scullion," would have left her "fish-kettle," 
to sympathize with the unaffected and unexpected sorrow 
of this barbarian. 

For my own part, when I remembered that, a short ti- 
me before my departure from England, a noble and most 
intimate associate had excused himself from taking leave of 
me because he had to attend a relation "to a milliner's/' 

* Para , about the fourth of a farthing. 
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I felt no lets surprised than humiliated by the present oc- 
currence and tho past recollection* 

That Dervish would leave me with some regret was to 
be expected: when master and man have been scrambling 
over the mountains of a dozen provinces together, they are 
unwilling to separate; but his present feelings, contrasted 
with his native ferocity, improved my opinion of the hu- 
man heart. I believe this almost feudal fidelity is frequent 
amongst them. One day, on. our journey over Parnassus, 
an Englishman in my service gave him a push in some dis- 
pute about the baggage, which he unluckily mistook for a 
blow ; he spoke not, but sat down leaning his head npon 
his hands. Foreseeing the consequences, we endeavoured 
to explain away the affront, which produced the following 
answer: — "I have been a robber, I am a soldier; no 
captain ever struck me ; you are my master, I have eaten 
your bread, but by that bread ! (a usual oath) had it been 
otherwise, I would have stabbed the dog your servant, and 
gone to the mountains." So the affair ended) but from that 
day forward he never thoroughly forgave the thoughtless 
fellow who- insulted him. , 

Dervish excelled in the dance of his country, conjectured 
to be a remnant of the ancient Pyrrhic : be that as it may, 
it is manly, and requires wonderful agility. It is very dis- 
tinct from the stupid Romaica, the dull round-about of the 
Greeks, of which our Athenian party had so many speci- 
mens. 

The Albanians in general (I do not mean the cultivators 
of the earth in the provinces, who have also that appella- 
tion, but the mountaineers) have a fine cast of countenan- 
ce; and the most beautiful women I ever beheld, in stature 
and in features, we saw levelling the road laroken down 
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by the torrents between Delvinachi wad Libochabo. Their 
manner of walking is truly theatrical ; but this strut ia pro- 
bably the effect of the capote, or cloak, depending from 
one shoulder. Their long hair reminds you of the Spar- 
tans, and their courage in desultory warfare is unquestio- 
nable. Though they have some cavalry amongst the Geg- 
des, I never saw a goot Arnaout horseman :~my own pre- 
ferred the EngKsh saddles, which, however, they could 
never keep. But on foot they are not to be subdued by 
fatigue. 

12. 
— and passed the ha rren spot, 
Where sad Penelope o'erloohed the wave. 

Stanza xxxix. lines 1 and a. 

Ithaca. 

Actium, Lepanto , fatal Trafalgar. 

Stanza xl. line 5. 

Actium and Trafalgar need no further mention. The 
battle of Lepanto, equally bloody and considerable, but less 
known, was fought in the gulph of Patras j here the author 
of Don Quixote lost his left hand, 

14. 

And hailed the last resort of fruitless love. 

Stanza xli. line 3. 

Leucadia, now Santa Maura. From the promontory (the 
Lover's Leap) Sappho is said to have thrown herself. 
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15- 
— many a Roman chief and Asian king. 

Stanza xiv. line 4. 
It is said, that ou the day previous to the battle of Actium 
Anthony had thirteen lungs at his levee. 

16. 
Look where the second Caesar's trophies rose ! 

Stanza xiv. line 6. 

Nicopolis, whose ruins are most extensive, is at some dis- 
tance from Actium, where the wall of the Hippodrome sur- 
vives in a few fragments. 

17. 
— Acherusia's lake. ' 

Stanza XLVir. line l. 

According to Pouqueville the Lake of Yanina ; but Poli- 
queville is always out. 

18- 
To greet Albania's chief. 

Stanza xlvit. line 4. 

The celebrated Ali Pacha. Of this extraordinary man 
there is an incorrect account in Pouqueville's Travel*. 

19- 
Yet here said there some daring mountain hand 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far y nor yield, unless to gold. 

Stanza xlvii. liue 7. 

Five thousand Suliotes, among the rocks and in the castle 
of Suii, withstood 30,000 Albanians for eighteen years: the 
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castle at last was taken by bribery. In this contest there 
were several acta performed not unworthy of th© better 
days of Greece. 

Monastic Zitzaf etc. 

Stanza xlvtii. line 1. 

TTie convent and village of Zitaa are four hours journey 
from Joannlna, or Yanina, the capital of the Pachalick. In 
the valley the river Kalamas (once the Acheron) flows, and 
not far from Zitza forms a fine cataract. The situation is 
perhaps the finest in Greece, thouch the approach to Del- 
vinachi and parts of Acaraania and'Aetolia may contest the 
palm. Delphi, Parnassus, and, in Attica, even Cape Colon- 
na and Port Raphti, are very inferior ; as also every scene 
in Ionia, or the Troad : I am almost inclined to add the 
approach to Constantinople ; but from the different feature* 
. of the last, a comparison can hardly be made. 

21- 
Here dwells the calofer. 

Stanza xlii. line 6. 
The Greek monks are so called. 

22. 
Nature's volcanic amphitheatre. 

Stanza li. line 2. 

The Chimariot mountains appear to have been volcanic. 

23. 

— behold black Acheron! 

Stanza li. line 6. 
Now called Kalamat. 
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24- 

— in his white capote — 

Stanza lii. line 7. 

Albanese cloke, 

25- 
The Sun had sunk behind past Tomerit. 

Stanza lv. line 1.' 

Anciently Mount Totfwrus. 

26. 
And Laos wide and fierce came roaring by. 

Stanta lv. line a. 

The river Laos was full at the time the author passed it; 
and, immediately above Tepaleen, was to the eye as wide 
as the Thames at Westminster ; at least in the opinion of 
the author and his fellow-traveller, Mr. Hobhouse. In the 
summer it must he much narrower. It certainly is the finest 
river in the Levant ; neither Achelous, Alpheus, Acheron, 
Scamander nor Cayster ; approached it in breadth or beauty. 

27. 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof. 

Stanza lxvi. line 8. 

Alluding to the wreckers of Cornwall. 

28. 
*— the red wine circling fast, 

Stanza lxxi. line 3. 

The Albanian Mussulmans do not abstain from wine, 
and indeed very few of the others. 
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29- 
JSach Palilar his sabre from him cas 

Stanza lxxi. 1 line 7. 
Palikar, shortened when addressed to a single person, 
from UaX*xagt f a general name for a soldier amongst the 
Greeks and Albinese who speak Romaic— it means pro- 
perly "a lad." 

30. 
While thus in Off cert, etc. 

Stanza lxxii. line last. 
As & .specimen of the Albanian or Arnaout dialect of 
tV) Illyric, I here insert two of their most popular- choral 
xongs, which are generally chanted in dancing by men or 
women indiscriminately. The first words are merely a kind 
of chorus without meaning, like some in our own and all 
other languages. 

1- I- 

Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Lo, Lo, T come, I come ; be 

Naciarura, popuso. thou silent. 

2- 2- 

Naciarura na civin I come, I run ; open the door 

Ha pe nderini ti hin. that I may enter. 

3. 3. 

Ha pe uderi escrotini Open the door by halves, 

Ti vin ti mar servetini. that I may take my turban. 

4. 4. 

Caliriote me surme Caliriotes * w ilh tlie dark 

Ea ha pe pse dua tive. eyes,] open the gate that 

may enter. 

* The Albanesf*, particularly the women, are frequent- 
ly termed "Caliriotes ;'* for what reason Iiiicjuirtd in vain. 
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JBuo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, 
Gi egem tpirta esimiro. 

6. 
Caliriote vu le funde 
£de vete tunde tuude. 

7. 
Caliriote me surme 
Ti mi put e poi mi le. 

8. 
Se ti puta citi mora 
SI mi ri ni veti udogia* 



Lo, Lo, I hear thee, my soul. 



An Arnaout girl, in costly 
garb, walks with graceful 
pride. 

7- 
Caliriot maid of the dark 
eyes, give me a kiss* 

& 

If I hare kissed thee, what 
hast thou gained? My 
soul is consumed with fire. 



Va le ni il che cadab 
C^lo more, more celo. 

10- 
Plu hari ti tirete 
Plu huron cia pra seti. 



Dance lightly, more gently, 
and gently stilt 

0- 

Mako not so much dust to 
destroy your embroidered 
hose. 

The last stanza would puzzle a commentator: the m$n 
have certainly buskins of the most beautiful texture, but 
the ladies (to whom the abore is supposed to be addressed) 
have 'nothing under thoir little yellow boots and slippers 
but a well-turned and sometimes very white ancle. The 
Arnaout girls are much handsomer than the Greeks, and 
their dress is far more picturesque. They preserve th' ir 
shape much longer also, from being always ia the open bit*, 
It is to be observed, that the Arnaout ia not a written. 



m 
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language; the words of this song, therefore, is well is the 
one which follows, are spelt according to thsir prominda- 
tion. They are copied by one who speaks and nntcn 
the dialect perfectly, and who is a natm of Athens. 



Kdi sefta trade nlarossa 
Vettimi npri n lofsa. 



A rmUisso mi privi lofse 
Si mi rial mi la votte. 



1* 

I am wounded by thy lore, 
end have loved but to 
scorch myself! 

2- 
Thou hast consumed me! 
Ah, maid ! thouhast struck 
me to the heart. 



Uti tasa roba stua 
Sittl ere tulati dua. 



I hare said I wish no dowry, 
but thine eyes and eye- 
lashes. 



Rob* ib'nori ssidua 
Qu mi sini vetti dua. 



4* 
The accursed dowry I want 
not ; hut thee only. 



Qurmini dua civileni 
Roba ti siormi tildi eni. 

6. 
XJtara pisa vaisisso me simi 

rin ti hapti 
£l i mi bire a piste si gui den- 

droi tiltati. 



Give me thy charms, and let 
the portion feed the flames. 

6. 
I haye loved thee, maid, with 
a sincere soul, bat thou 
hast left me like a wither- 
ed tree. 
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Udi vur* udorini uctiri cico- If I have placed my hand on 
va cilti mora thy bosom , what have I 

Udorini talti hollna a edo gained ? my hand is with- 

caimoni mora. . drawn, but retains the fla- 

me. 

I believe the two last stanzas, as they are in a different 
measure, ought to belong to another ballad. An idea some- 
thing similar, to the thought in the last lines was expressed 
by Socrates, whose arm having come in contact with one 
of his "vnoxokmot" Critobulus or Cleobulus, the philoso- 
pher complained of a shooting pain as far as his shoulder 
for some days after, and therefore Very properly resolved 
to teach his disciples in future without touching them. 

- „':•' ''" 3 ** ' 

Tambour gi! Tambour gi! thy 'latum afar, etc. 

'Song, Stanza i. line I* 
These stanzas are partly taken from different Albincse 
songs, as far as' I was able to make them out by the expo- 
sition of th# Albinese in- Romaic and Italian. 

-32- 
Remember the moment when Trevisa fell. 

v Song, Stanza 8. Una 1. 

It was taken oy storm from the trench. 

33. 
Fair- Greece/ sad relic of departed worth, etc. 

•Stanza lxxiii. line l. 

Some thoughts on this subject will be found in the sub- 
joined papers. .. 

vol. i« K 
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3*. 
Spirit of freedom! when on Phylcs brow 
Thou sat'st with Thrasybulus and his frawi, 

Stanza lxxiv. lines i«, and a. 
Phyle, which commands a beautiful view of Athens, has 
still considerable remains: it was seized by Thrasybulua 
prtvknn so tb# ♦xfmUion of the Thirty*, 

35. 
Receive the fiery Frank, her former guest f 

Stanza lxxvit. line 4. 

When taken by the Latins , and retained for several 
years. — Sect Gubsok. 

The prophets tomb of all its pious spoil. 

Stanza, lxxvu. line 6. 
Mecca and Medina were taken some time ago by th«* 
WahsWs, a sect yearly increasing, 

37. 
Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills bf snow — * 
Stanza liiiv. line 3. 
On many of the mountains, particularly Liakura, the 
snow never is entirely melted, notwithstanding the intense 
heat of the Summer j but I never saw it lie on the plains 
even in Winter. 

» 
Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave. 

Statist lxxxvi, lines i. and 2. 
Of Mount Pentelicus, from whence the marble was dug 
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that constructed the public edifices of Athens. The mo- 
dern name is Mount Mendeli, An immense cave formed by 
the ^Uwiers still remains, and will the end of time. 

39- 
When Marathon became a magic word — 

Stanza lxxxix. line 7. 

"S\$tt Viatoiw— heroa calcas!" was the epitaph on the 
famous Count Merci ; — what then must be our feelings 
when standing on the tumulus of the two hundred (Greeks) 
who fell on Marathon ? The principal barrow has recently 
.been opened by Fauvel ; few or no relics, as vases, tto. wer$ 
found by the ( excavator. The plain of Marathon was of- 
fered to m.e for sale at the sum of sixteen thousand, pias- 
tres, about nine hundred pounds! Alas ( ! — ."Expende — 
quot libra* in duce sum mo — invenies !" — was tJt^e dust 
of Miltiades .worth no more? it could scarcely have fetobjtd 
less if sold by weight. * 
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PAPERS REFERRED TO BY NOTE 3^ 



Before I aay any thing about a city of which every body, 
traveller or not, has thought it necessary to say something, 
I *wfll request Miss Owenson, when she next borrows ah 
Athenian heroine for her four volumes, to have th6 good- 
ness to marry her to somebody more of a gentleman than 
a "Disflar Aga," (who by the by is not an Aga) the most 
impolite' of petty officers, the greatest patron : of ■' larceny 
Athens ever saw, (except Lord E.) and the unwbrthjr ot<- 
cupant of the Acropolis, ' on a handsome annual stipend of 
i5b piastres (eight pounds sterling) out of which he has 
only to pay his garrison,' the most ill— f egulated corps in 
the ill-regulated Ottoman Empire. I speak it tenderly, 
seeing I was once the cause of the husband of "Ida of 
Athens" nearly suffering the bastinado $ and because the 
said "Disdar" is a turbulent husband, and beats his wife, 
to that I exhort and beseech Miss Owenson to sue for a 
separate maintenance in behalf of "Ida." Having premised 
thus much, on a matter of such import to the readers of 
romances, I may now leave Ida, to mention her birthplace. 

Setting aside the magic of the name, and all those asso- 
ciations which it would be pedantic and superfluous to re- 
capitulate, the very situation of Athens would render it 
the favourite of all who have eyes for art or nature. The 
climate, to me at least, appeared a perpetual spring ; during 
eight months I never passed a day without being as many 
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hour*, cm herteback: ram is extremely rare, ..snow never 
lies in the plains,' and a cloudy day is an agreeable rarity. 
In Spain, Portugal, and every part of the east which I visit- 
ed, except Ionia and Attica, I perceived no such superio- 
rity of climate to our own j and at Constantinople, where 
1 passed May, June, and part of July, (1810) you might 
"damn the climate^ and cdmplahi of spleen," iive days out 
of seven* ' ' 

The air of the Morea h heavy and unwholesome, but 
the moment you pass the isthmus, in the direction of Me- 
gara the change is strikingly perceptible. But I fear He- 
ajod will still he fQund correct in his description of a 
Boeotian, /winter* 



We icrand at LivadTa an *Esprft fort"in a Creek' bishop, 
of all free-thinkers ! This worthy hypocrite rallied his 
own . religion with great intrepidity (hut not before his 
iloek) and talked of a mass as a "CogUoheria." It was im- 
possible to think better of him for this j but, for a Boeo- 
tian, he was brisk with all his absurdity. This phenome- 
non,, (with the exception indeed of Thebes, the remains of 
Chaeronea., the plain of Platea, Orehomenus, Livadia, and 
its nominal cave of Trophomus), was the only remarkable* 
thing we" saw before we passed Mount Cithaeron. 

The fountain ©f Dirce turns' a mill: at least, my com- 
panion (who. resolving to be at once cleanly and classical 
bathed in it) pronounced it to be the fountain of Dirce, 
and any body who thinks it worth while may contradict 
kirn. At Castri we- drank of half a dozen streamlets* soma 
aot of the purest, before wo decided to our satisfaction 
which was the true Castalias* and even that had a villanou* 
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twang, probably from the snow, though it did not throw 
us into an epic fever, like poor Dr. Chandler! i 

From Port Phyle, of which large remains still exist, the 
Plain of Athena, Peptelicus, Hymettus, the Aegean, and 
the Acropolis, burst upon the eye at once; in my opinion, 
a more glorious prospect than eren Cintra or IstambdJ. 
Kot the view from the Troad, with Ida, the Hellespont, 
aud the more distant Mount Athos, can equal it, though so 
superior in extent. 

I heard much of the beauty of Arcadia, but excepting 
the view from the monastery of Megaspelion, (which is in- 
ferior to Zitza in a command of country) and the descent 
from the mountains on the way from Tripolitza to Argos, 
Arcadia has little to recommend it beyond the name. . 

"Sternitur, et dulces moriens' remimscitur Argos." 

Virgil could have put this into the mouth of none but <ra 
Argive ; and (with reverence be it spoken) it does not de- 
nerve the epithet. And if the Polynices of Statius, "In me- 
diis audit duo litora camp is," did actually hear both shores 
in crossing the isthmus of Corinth, he had better ears than 
have ever been worn in such a journey since. 

"Athens," says a celebrated topographer, "is still tho 
most polished city of Greece." Perhaps it may of Greece, 
but not of the Creeks ; for Joarinina in Epirus is univer- 
sally allowed, amongst "themselves, to be superior in the. 
wealth, refinement, learning, and dialect of its inhabitants. 
The Athenians are remarkable for their cunnings and the 
lower orders are not improperly characterised, in that pro- 
verb, which classes them with "the Jews of Salonica, and 
the Turks of the Negropoa*^ 
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Among tlit variotts foreigner* resident in Athensy French, 
Italians, Germans, Ragusans, etc. there was never a differ- 
ence of opinion id their estimate of the Greek character, 
though on all other topics the/ disputed with great acri- 
mony* 

Mr. Fauvel, the French consul, who has passed thirty 
years principally at Athens, and te whose talents as an art- 
ist and manners as a gentleman none .who have knew* 
him can refuse their testimony, has frequently declared in 
my hearing,, that the Greeks do not deserve to btf emanci- 
pated; reasoning on the grounds of tkeir "national and 
individual depravity," while he forgot thajt such depravity 
is to be attributed to causes which can s>rtly b* xemevtd 
by the measure he reprobates* 

Mr.- Roquc, it French merchant of respectability long 
settled in Athene, asserted with tlto fflibst amusing gravity & 
"Sir, they are the same Canaille that existed in the day* 
mf TkeiuUtoctes !" an alarming remark to the ^Laudator 
temporis acti." The ancients banished Themistttcles ; the 
moderns cheat Monsieur Rogue : thus great men have ever 
been treated ! 

In short, all the Franks who are fixtures, and most of 
the Englishmen, Germans, Danes, etc. of passage, came 
ovvt by degrees to their opinion, on mucn the same grounds 
that a Turk in England would condemn the nation by 
wholesale^ because he was wronged by his lacquey, and 
overcharged by his washerwoman. 

Certainly it was not a little staggering when *JNi SimM s 
Fauvel and Lusieri, the two greatest demagogues of the* 
day, who dhkte between- them the power of Pttfel* anil 
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the popularity of Cleon, and puzzle the poor Waywode 
wkh perpetual differences, agreed in the utter condemna- 
tion, "nulla virtute redemptum," of the Greeks in general* 
and of die Athenians in particular. » 

For my own humble opinion, I am loath to hazard it, 
knowing, as I do, that there be now in MS. no less than 
fire tours of the first magnitude and of the most threaten- 
ing aspect, all in typographical array, by persons of wit, 
and honour, and regular common-place books : but, if I 
may say this without offence, it seems to me rather hard 
to declare so positively and pertinaciously, as almost every 
body has declared, that the Greeks, because they are very 
bad, will never be better. 

Eton and Sonnini have led us astray by their panegyrics 
and projects j but, on the other hand, De fauw 'and Thorn- 
ton have debased the Greeks beyond their demerits. 

The Greeks will never be independent 5 they will never 
be sovereigns as heretofore, and God forbid they ever 
should ! hut they ' may be subjects without being slaves.. 
Our colonies are not independent, but they are free and 
industrious, and such may Greece be hereafter. 

At present, like the Catholics of Ireland and the Jews 
throughout the world, and such other cudgelled and he- 
terodox people, they suffer all the moral and physical ills 
that can affiict humanity. ' Their life is a struggle against 
truth ; they are vicious in their own defence. They are so 
unused to kindness, that when they occasionally meet with 
it they look upon it with suspicion, as a dog often beaten 
snaps at your fingers if you attempt to caress him. "They 
art ungratejuj, notoriously, abominably ungrateful!" — 
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this is the general cry. Now, in the name of Nemesis ! for 
what are they to be grateful ? Where is the human being 
that ever conferred a benefit on Greek or Greeks ? They 
are to be grateful to the Turks for their fetters, and to 
the Franks for their broken promises and lying counsels. 
They are to be grateful to tjie artist who engraves their 
ruins, and to the antiquary who carries them away: to the 
traveller whose janissary flogs them, and to the scribbler 
whose journal abuses them } This is the amount of their 
obligations to foreigners* 
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. Franciscan Convent, Athens, January 25, 1811. 

Amongst the remnants of the barbarous policy of the 
earlier ages, are the traces of bondage which yet exist in 
different countries; whose inhabitants, however divided in 
religion and manners, almost all agree, in oppression. 

The English have at last compassionated their Negroes, 
and under a less bigoted government, may probably one 
day release their Catholic brethren : but the interposition 
of foreigners alone can emancipate the Greeks, who, other- 
wise, appear to have as small a chance of redemption from 
the Turks, as the Jews have from mankind- in general. 

Of the ancient Greeks we know more than enough ; at 
least the younger men of Europe devote much of their time 
to the study of the Greek writers and history, which would 
be more usefully spent in mastering their own. Of the 
moderns, we arc perhaps more neglectful than they deser- 
ve ; and while every man of any pretensions to learning is 
tiring out his youth, and often his age, in the study of the 
language and of the harangues of the Athenian demagogues 
in favour of freedom, the real or supposed descendants of 
these sturdy republicans are left to the actual tyranny of 
their masters, although a very slight effort is required to 
strike off their chains. 
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To 4alk, a* the Greeks themselves do, o£ their, rising 
again to their pristine superiority, would be ridiculous ; aa 
the rest of the world must resume its barbarism, after re- 
asserting the sovereignty of Greece: but there seems to be 
no very great obstacle, except in the apathy of the Franks, 
to their "' becoming nn useful dependency, or even a free 
state with a proper guarantee ; — under correction, howe- 
ver, be it spoken, for* many, and well-informed men doubt 
the practicability even of this. 

The.GreeJcs have never lost their hope, though they are 
now ; morc divided in.opinipn on the subject of their pro- 
bable deliverers. Religion recommends the Russians ; but 
tl^ey lurfe . twice been; deceived and abandoned by that pow- 
er, and, the dreadful lesson they receive^ after the Mus- 
covite^ desertion in the Morea has nerex, been forgotten, 
The French they dislike ; although the subjugation of the 
rest of Europe will, probably, be attended by the deliver- 
ance of continental Greece. The islanders look Id the Eng- 
lish for rfnecour, as tfiey have very lately possessed them- 
selves of- the Ionian republic, Corfu excepted. But whoe- 
ver appear with arms in' their haftds will be welcome? and 
when that day arrives, heaven have mercy on the Otto- 
mans, ihey" cannot expect if from the Giaours. 

! But instead of considering what they have been, and 
speculating on what they may be, let us look at them as 
they are. . / , 

And here it is impossible to reconcile the contrariety 
of opinions :' some , particularly the merchants, decrying 
the Greeks in the strongest language; others, generally 
travellers, 'turning periods in their eulogy, and pmbUshxng 
very curious speculations grafted on their former slate, 
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which can have no more effect on their present lot, than 
the existence of the Incas of the future fortunes of Pern. 

One very ingenious person terms them the "natural al- 
lies" of Englishmen ; another, no less ingenious, will not 
allow them to be the allies of any body, and denies their 
very descent from the ancients; a third, more ingenious 
than either, builds a Greek empire on a Russian founda- 
tion, and realizes (on paper) all the chimeras of Catherine 
11. As to the question of their descent, what can it import 
whether the Mainnotes are the lineal Laconians or not ? 
or the present Athenians as indigenous as the bees of Hy~ 
xnettus, or as the grasshoppers, to which they once likened 
themselves ? What tingTishman cares if he be of a Danish, 
Saxon, Norman, or Trojan blood ? or who, except a Welch- 
man, is afflicted with a desire of being 1 descended from Ca- 
ractaens? : . - 

The poor Grefek* do not so much abound in the good 
things of this world, as tp reader even their claims to an- 
tiquity an object of envy j . it .is very cruel, then, in Mr. 
Thornton, to disturb them in the possession of all that 
time has left them; viz, their pedigree, of which they are 
the more tenacious, as it £s all. they can call, 1 heir own* 
It would he worth while to publish together, and compare, 
the works of Messrs. Thornton and De Pauw, Eton and 
Sohnini ; paradox on one side,- and -prejudice on the other. 
Mr. Thornton conceives himself to have claims to public 1 
confidence from a fourteen - years' residence at Pera; per* 
haps he may on the subject of the Turks, but this can give* • 
him no more insight into the real state o£ Greece and her 
inhabitants, than .as many years spent in Wapping into 
that of to* Western Highlands, 
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The Greek* of Constantinople live in Fanal ; and if Mr. 
Thornton did not oftener cross the Golden Horn than his 
brother merchants are accustomed to do, I should place no 
great reliance on his information. I actually heard one of 
these gentlemen- boast of their little general intercourse 
with the city, and assert of himself with an air of triumph, 
that he had been but four times at Constantinople in as 
many years. 

As to Mr. Thornton's voyages in the Black Sea with 
Greek vessels, they gave him the same idea of Greece as a 
cruise to Berwick in a Scotch smack would of Johnny Grot's 
house. Upon what grounds then does he arrogate the right 
of condemning by wholesale a body of men, of whom he 
cap know little ? It is rather a curious circumstance that 
Jlr. Thornton, who so lavishly dispraises Pouqueville on 
every occasion of mentioning the Turks, has yet recourse 
to him as authority on the Greeks, and terms him an im- 
partial observer. Now Dr. Pouqueville is as little- entitled 
to that appellation, as Mr. Thornton to confer it on him. 

The fact ia t we are deplorably in want of information 
on the subject of the Greeks, and in particular their litera- 
ture, nor is there any probability of our being better ac- 
quainted, till our intercourse becomes more intimate, or 
their independence confirmed ; the relations of passing tra- 
vellers are as little to be depended on as the invectives of 
angry factors ; but till something more can be attained, we , 
must be content with the little to be acquired from similar 
sources *. 

* A word, en passant, with Mr. Thornton and Dr. 
Pouqueville ; who have been guilty between them of sadly 
clipping the Sultan's Turkish. 
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However defective thtse may be, they are preferable to 
the paradoxes of men who hare read superficially of the 
ancients, and seen nothing of the moderns, such as De 
Pauw, who, when he asserts that the British breed of 
horses is ruined" by Newmarket, and that the Spartans were 
cowards in the field, betrays an equal kmowledge of Eng- 
lish horses and Spartan men. His "philosophical observa- 

Dr. Pouqueville tells a long story of a Moslem who 
swallowed corrosive sublimate in such quantities that ho 
acquired the name of "Suleyman Yeyen" i. e. quoth the 
Doctor, "Suleyman, the eater of corrosive sublimate" 
M Aha," thinks Mr. Thornton (angry with the Doctor for 
the fiftieth time) "have. I caught you ? — - Then, in a note 
twice the thickness of the Doctor's anecdote, he questions 
the Doctor's proficiency in the Turkish tongue, and his 
veracity in his own. — "For," observes Mr. Thornton 
(after inflicting on us the tongh participle of a Turkish 
verb) "it means nothing more than "Suleyman ths eater," 
and quite cashiers the supplementary sublimate," Now 
both are right , and both are wrong. If Mr. Thornton 
when he next ' resides "fourteen years in the factory," 
will consult his Turkish dictionary, or ask any of his 
Stamboline acquaintance, he will discover that t€ Suley- 
ma'n yeyen? put together discreetly, mean the "Swallo* 
wer of sublimate? without any "Suleyman" in the case ; 
u Suleyma" signifying "corrosive sublimate," and not being 
a proper name on this occasion, although it be an or- 
thodox name enough with the addition of n. After Jtfr. 
Thornton's frequent hints of profound Orientalism, he 
might have found this out before he sang such paeans 
over Dv. Pouqueville. 

After this, I think "Travellers versus Factors" shall be 
our motto, though the above Mr. Thornton has condem- 
ned "hoc genus omne," for mistake and misrepresenta- 
tion. "No Sutor ultra crepidam," ''No merchant beyond 
his bales." N. B. For the benefit of Mr. Thornton, }i Sn- 
tor" is not a proper name. 
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tions" have a much better claim to the title of "poetical. It 
could not be expected that he who so liberally condemns 
tome of the most celebrated institutions of the ancient, 
ihould have mercy on the modern Greeks ; and it fortuna- 
tely happens, that the absurdity of his hypothesis on their 
forefathers, refutes his sentence on themselves. 

Let us trust, then, that in spite of the prophecies of De 
Pauw,|and the doubts of Mr. Thornton, there is a reasonable 
hope of the redemption of a race of men, who, wliatever 
i&ay be the errors of their religion and policy, have been 
«aplf funisbod by three centuries and a half of captivity. 
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'Athens, Franciscan Convent, March 17, ifcii. 
tf I must hare some talk with this learned Theban." 

Some time after my return from Constantinople to tins 
eity I receired the thirty-first number .of the Edinburgh 
Review as a great favour, and certainly at this distance an 
acceptable one, from the captain of an English frigate off 
Salamis. In that number, Art. 3. containing the review of 
a French translation of Strabo, there are introduced some 
remarks on the modern Greeks and their literature, with 
a short account of Coray, a co^translator in the French 
version. On those remarks I mean to ground a few ob- 
servations, and the spot where I now write will I hope be 
sufficient excuse for introducing them in a work in some 
degree connected with the subject Coray, the most cele- 
brated of living Greeks, at least among the Franks, was 
born at Scio (in the Review Smyrma is stated, I have rea- 
son to think, incorrectly), and, besides the translation of 
Beccaria and other works mentioned by the reviewer, has 
published a lexicon in Romaic and French, if I may trust 
the assurance of some Danish travellers lately arrived from 
Paris; but the latest we have seen here iu French and 
Greek is that of Gregory Zolikogloou *. Corey has recen- 

* I have in my possession an excellent Lexicon "tql- 
yXoooov," which I receive'd in exchange from S. G — , 
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tly been involved in an unpleasant controversy with Mr. 
Gail *, a Parisian commentator and editor of some trans- 
lations from the Greek poets, in consequence of the Insti- 
tute having awarded him the prize for his version of Hip- 
pocrates "Jlegl v&dxwv," etc. to the disparagement, and 
consequently displeasure, of the said Gail. To his exer- 
tions literary and patriotic great praise is undoubtedly due, 
but a part of that praise ought not to be withheld from 
the two brothers Zosimado (merchants settled in Leghorn) 
who sent him to Paris, and maintained him, for the ex- 
press purpose of elucidating the ancient, and adding to the 
modern, researches of his countrymen. Coray, however, 
is not •considered by his countrymen equal to some who 
lived in the two last centuries > more particularly Doro- 
theus of Mitylene, whose Hellenic writings are so much 
esteemed by the Greeks that Milelius terms him, "Mtr<t 
%bv 0vxt>$i8T}V xnl Atvofpwvva. aQlaroe 'Ekktjvutv* (P. 
3a 4. Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv.) 

Panaglotes Kodrikas, the translator of Fonterielle, and 
Kamafases, who translated Ocellus Lucanus on the Universe 

into French, Christodoulus, and more particularly Psalida, 

• i ■ • 

Esq*, for a small gem : my antiquarian friends have never 
forgotten it, or forgiven me. 

* In Gall's pamphlet against Coray he talks of "throwing 
the insolent HeUeniste out of the windows.'' On this a 
French critic exclaims, "Ah, my God! throw an HeUe- 
niste out of the window! what sacrilege'* It- certainly 
would be a serious, business for those authors who dwell 
in the attics : but I have quoted the passage merely to 
prove the similarity of style 'among the controversialists 
of all polished countries ; ' London or Edinburgh could 
hardly parallel .this Parisian ebullition. 

VOL. i. L 
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whom I have conversed \sith in Joanuitia, arc also in high 
repute among their literati. The last-mentioned ha* pub- 
lished in Romaic and Latiii a work on "True, Happiness," 
dedicated to Calheriue II. But Polyzois, who is stated bj 
the reviewer to be the only modern except Co ray who ha? 
distinguished himself by a knowledge of Hellenic, if he be 
the Polyzois Lainpauitziotes of Yanina, who has published 
a number of editions in Romaic, was neither more nor less 
than an itinerant vender of books; with the contents of 
which he had no concern beyond his name on the title 
page, placed there to secure his property in the publica- 
tion; and he was, moreover, a man utterly destitute of 
acholastie acquirement*. As the name, however, is not un- 
common, some-otjier Polyzois may have edited the Epist- 
les of Aristaenetus, 

- It is to. be regretted that the system of continental bloc- 
kade has closed the few channelsthrough which the >v Greeks 
received their publications, particularly Venice and Trieste. 
Even the common grammars for children ape become too 
dear for the lower orders. Amongst their original works 
the Geography of Meletius, Archbishop of Athens, and a 
multitude of theological quartos and poetical pamphlets, 
are to be met with: their grammars and lexicons of two, 
three, and four languages are numerous and excellent. 
Their* poetry is in rhyme. ' The most singular piece I have 
lately seen is a satire in dialogue between a Russian, Eng- 
lish, and French traveller, and the Way wode of Wallachia- 
(orBlackbey, as they term him), an archbishop, a merchant, 
andCogta'Bachi' (dr primate),' in succession ; to all'of whom 
under the Turks the writer attributes their present dege- 
neracy. Their son^s are sometimes pretty and pathetit-, 
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but their times generally unpleasing to the ear of a Frank: 
the best is the famous "Jtvre naidtc tutv 'I&lyvatv } v by 
the unfortunate Riga. But from a catalogue of more than 
sixty authors, now before me, only fifteen can be found 
who hare touched on any theme except theology. 

I am entrusted with a commission by a Greek of Athens 
named Marmarotouri to make arrangements, if possible, 
for printing in London a translation of Barthelemi's Anar- 
charsis in Romaic, as he has no other oportunity, unless he 
dispatches the MS. to Vienna by the Black Sea and Danube. 

The reviewer mentions a school established at Hecato- 
nesi, and suppressed at the instigation of Sebastiani : he 
means Cidonies, or, in Turkish, Haivali; a town on the 
continent where that institution for a hundred students 
and three professors still exists. It is true that this estab- 
lishment was disturbed by the Porte, under the ridiculous 
petext that the Greeks were constructing a fortress instead 
of a college ; but on investigation, and the payment of so- 
me purses to the Divan, it has been permitted to continue. 
The principal professor, named Veniamin, (i. e. Benjamin), 
is stated to be a man of talent, but a free-thinker. He was 
born in Lesbos, studied in Italy, and is master of Hellenic, 
Latin, and some Frank languages ; besides a smattering of 
the sciences. 

Though it is not my intention to enter farther on this" , 
topic than may allude to the article in question, I cannot 
but observe that the reviewer's lamentation over the fall 
of the Greeks appears singular, when he closes it with these 
words : "the change is to be attributed to their misfor- 
tunes rather than to any 'physical degradation.'" It may 
be true that the Greeks are not physically degenerated, 

La 
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and tliat Constantinople contained on the day whuu it 
changed masters as many men of six feet and upwards as 
in the hour of prosperity ; but ancient history and modern 
politics instruct us that something more than physical per- 
fection is necessary .to preserve a state in vigour and inde- 
pendence ; and the Greeks, in particular, are a melancholy 
example of the near connection between moral degradation 
and national decay. 

The reviewer mentions a plan "we believe" by Potem- 
kin for the purification of the Romaic, and I have endea- 
voured in vain to procure any tidings or traces of its exis- 
tence. There was an academy in St. Petersburg for the 
Greeks ; but it was suppressed by Paul, and has not been 
revived by his successor. 

There is a slip of the pen, and it can only be a sKp of 
the pen, in p. A 8. No. 3i. of the Edinburgh Review, where 
these words occur: — "We are told that when the capital 
of the East yielded to Sohman" — It may be presumed 
that this last word will, in a future edition, be altered to 
Mahomet II. * The "ladies of Constantinople," it seems, 

* In a former number of the Edinburgh Review, 1808, 
it is observed ; "Lord Byron passed some of his early 
years in Scotland, where he might have learned that pib- 
roch does not mean a bagpipe, and more than duet means 
a JUldle" Query, — Was it in Scotland that the young 
gentlemen of the Edinburgh Review learned that Sotyman 
means Mahomet II. any more than criticism means in- 
fallibility? — but thus it is, 

"Caedimus iuauo vicem praebemus crura sagittis." 
The mistake seemed so completely a lapse of the pen 
(from the great similarity of the two words, and the 
total absence of error from the former pages of the li- 
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at that period spoke a dialect, "which would not have dis- 
graced the lips of an Athenian.'' I do not know how that 
might he, but am sorry to say the ladies in general, nn<! 
the Athenians in particular, are much altered ; being f.-.r 
from choice either in their dialect or expressions, as the- 
whole Attic race are barbarous to a proverb : 

Ti yaHJaqus Tp£<ftie won." 

In Gibbon, vol. x. p. 161. is the following sentence: — * 
"The vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarous, 
though the compositions of the church and palace sometimes 
affected to copy the purity of the Attic models." Whatever 
may be asserted on the subject, it is difficult to eonceiv© 
that the "ladies of Constantinople,"" in the reign of the last 
Caesar, spoke a purer dklect than Anna Comnena wrote 
three centuries before: and those royal pages- are not estee- 
med the best models of composition, although the princess 
yhovrav kt%iv AKP1BQ2 ArTtxi&oap. In the Fanal, 
and in Yanina, the best Greek is spoken: in the latter 
tilers is* a flourishing school under the direction ofPsalida* 

There is now in Athens a pupil of Psalida's, who is 
making a tour of observation through Greece : he is intcN 

terary leviathan) that 1 should have passed it over as in 
the text,, had I not perceived in the Edinburgh Review 
much facetious exultation on all such detections, parti- 
cularly a recent one, where words and syllables are sub~ 
jects of disquisition andtransposition ; and the above men" 
tioiied parallel passage in my own case irresistibly pro- 
pelled me to hint how much easier it is to be critical 
than correct. The gentlemen, having, enjoyed many «i 
triumph on such victories, will hardly begrudge mo a 
slight ovation for the present. 
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ligent, and better educated than a fellow-commoner of 
most colleges. I mention this as a proof that the spirit of 
enquiry is not dormant amongst the Greeks. 

The Reviewer mentions Mr. Wright, the author of the 
beautiful poem "Horae Ionicae," as qualified to give details 
of these nominal Romans and degenerate Greeks, and also 
of their language: but Mr. Wright, though a good poet and 
an able man, has made a mistake where he states the Al- 
banian dialect of the Romaic to approximate nearest to the 
Hellenics for the Albanians speak a Romaik as notoriously 
corrupt as the Scoth of Aberdeenshire, or the Italian of 
Naples. Yanina, (where, next to the Fanal, the Greek is 
purest) although the capital of Ali Pacha's dominions, is 
not in Albania but Epirus : and beyond Delvinachi in Al- 
bania Proper up to Argyrocastro and Tfepaleen (beyond, 
which I did not advance) they speak worse Greek than even 
the Athenians, I was attended for a year and a half by 
two of these singular mountaineers, whose mother tongue 
is Illyric, and I never heard them or their countrymen 
(whom I have seen, .not only at home, but to the amount 
of twenty thousand in the army of Vely Pacha) praised 
for their Greek, but often laughed at for their provincial 
barbarisms. 

I have in my possession about twenty-five letters, amongst 
which some from the Bey of Corinth, written to me by 
Kotaras, the Cogia Bachi, and others by the dragoman of 
the Caimacam of tije Morea (which last governs in Vely 
Pacha's absence) are said to be favourable specimens of their 
epistolary style. I also received some at Constantinople) 
from private persons, written in a most hyperbolical style, 
but in the true antique character. 
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The Reviewer proceeds, after some remark* on the tongue 
in its past and present slate, to a paradox (page 5y) on the 
great mischief the knowledge of his own language his done 
to Coray, who, it seems, is less likely to understand the 
ancient Greek, because he is perfect master of the modern ! 
This observation follows a paragraph, recommending, in ex^- 
plicit terms, the study of the Romaic, as "a powerful auxi- 
liary/' not only to the traveller and foreign merchant, bnt 
alio to the classical scholar ; in short, to every body except 
the oely person who can be thoroughly acquainted with its 
toes : and by a parity of reasoning, our old language is 
conjectured to be probably more attainable by "foreigners" 
than by ourselves 1 Now I am inclined to think, that a 
Dutch Tyro in our tongue (albek himsflf of Saxon blood) 
would be sadly perplexed with, "SirTristrem," or any other 
given "Auchinlech MS." with or without a grammar or 
glossary ; and to most apprehensions it seems evident, that . 
none but a native can acquire a competent, far less com- 
plete, knowledge of our obsolete idioms. We may give the 
critic credit for his ingenuity, but no more believe him than 
we do Smol let's Lismahago, who maintains that the purest 
English is spoken in Edinburgh. That Coray may err is 
very possible ; but if ho does, the fault is in the man rather 
than in his mother tongue, which is, as it ought to be, of 
the greatest aid to the native student. — Here the Review- 
er proceeds to business on Strabo's translators, and here 
I close my remarks* 

Sir W. Drummond, Mr* Hamilton, Lord Aberdeen, Dr. 
Clarke, Captain Leake, Mr, Gell, Mr. Walpole, and many 
others now in England, have all the requisites to furnish 
details of this fallen people. The few observations I have 
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offered I should have left where I made them, had not the 
article in question, and above all the spot where I read it, 
induced me to advert to those pages which the advantage 
of my present situation enabled me to clear, or at least 
to make the attempt. 

I have endeavoured to wave the personal feelings, which 
rise in despite of me in touching upon any part of the 
Edinburgh Review, not from a wish to conciliate the fa- 
vour of its writers, or to cancel the remembrance of a syl- 
lable I have formerly published, but simply from a sense 
of the impropriety of mixing up private resentments with 
a disquisition of the present kind, and more particularly 
at this distance of time and place. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE, ON THE TURKS. 

The difficulties of travelling in Turkey have been much 
exaggerated, or rather have considerably diminished of late 
years. The Mussulmans have been beaten into a kind of 
sullen <arility, very comfortable to voyagers. 

It i» hazardous to say much on the subject of Turks and 
Turkey; since at is possible to live amongst them twenty 
years without acquiring information, at least from them- 
selves. As far as my own slight experience carried me I 
have no complaint to make ; but am indebted for many ci- 
vilities (I might almost say for friendship), and much hos- 
pitality, to Ali Pacha, his son Veli Pacha of the Morea, 
and several others of high rank in the provinces. Suleyman 
Aga, late Governor of Athens, and now of Thebes, was a 
bon vivant, and as social a being as ever sat cross-legged 
at a tray or a table. During the carnival, when our Eng- 
lish party were masquerading, both himself and his succes- 
sor were more happy to "receive masks" than any dowa- 
ger in Grosvenor-Square. 

On one occasion of hit supping at the convent, his friend 
and visitor, the Cadi of Thebes, was carried from table 
perfectly qualified for any club in Christendom j while the 
worthy Waywode himself triumphed in his fall. 

In all money transactions with the Moslems, I ever found 
the strictest honour, the highest disinterestedness. In trans- 
acting business with them, there are none of those dirty 
peculations, under the name of interest, difference of tx- • 
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change, commission, etc. etc. uniformly found in applying 
to a Greek consul to cash bills, ^ even on the first Houses 
inPerau 

With regard to presents, an established custom in the 
East, you will rarely find yourself a loser ; as one worth 
acceptance is generally returned by another of similar value 
-—a horse, or a shawl. 

In the capital and at court the citizens and courtiers 
are formed in the same school with those of Christianity ; 
but there does not exist a more honourable, friendly, and. 
highspirited character than the true Turkish provincial Aga, 
or Moslem country-gentleman. It is not meant here to 
designate the governors of towns, hut those Agas who, by 
a kind of feudal tenure, possess lands and houses, of more 
or less extent, in Greece and Asia minor. 

The lower orders are in as tolerable discipline a* die 
rabble in countries with greater pretensions to civilization. 
A Moslem, in walking the streets of our country- towns, 
would be more incommoded in England than a Frank in a 
similar situation in Turkey. Regimentals are the best tra- 
velling dress. 

The best accounts of the religion, and different sects of 
Islamism, may be found in T^OUsson's French ; of their 
manners, etc. perhaps in Thornton's English. The Otto- 
mans, with all their defects, are not a people to be despi- 
sed. Equal, at least, to the? Spaniards, they are superior to 
the Portuguese. If it be difficult to pronounce what tbey 
are, we can at least say what they are not : they axe not 
treacherous, they are not cowardly , they do not burn he- 
retics, they are not assassins, nor. has an enemy advanced 
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to their cepital. They are faithful to their sultan till he 
becomes unfit to govern, and devout 'to their God without 
an inquisition. Were they driven from St. Sophia to-mor- 
row, and the French or Russians enthroned in their stead* 
it would become a question, whether Europe would gain 
by the exchange? England would certainly be the loser, - 

With regard to that ignorance of which they are so ge- 
nerally, and sometimes justly, accused, it raay be doubted, 
always excepting France and England, in what useful points 
of knowledge they are excelled by other nations. Is it in 
the common arts of life? " In their manufactures? Is a 
Turkish sabre inferior to a Toledo ? or is a Turk worse 
clothed or lodged, or fed and taught, than a Spaniard ? 
Are their Pachas worse educated than a Grandee ? or an 
Effendi than a Knight of St. Jago? I think not. 

I remember Mahmout, the grandson of Ali Pacha, asking 
whether my fellow-traveller and myself were iu the upper 
or lower House of Parliament. Now this question from a 
boy of ten years old proved that his education had not 
been neglected. It may be doubted if an English boy at 
that age knows the difference of the Divan from a College 
of Dervises ; but I am very sure a Spaniard does not. How 
little Mahmout, surrounded, as he had been, entirely by his 
Turkish tutors, had learned that there was such a thing as 
a Parliament it were useless to conjecture, unless we sup- 
pose that his instructors did not confine his studies to the 
Koran. 

In all the mosques there are schools established, which 
are very ^regularly attended ; and the poor are taught with- 
out the church of Turkey being put into peril. I believe 
the system is not yet printed (though there is such a thing 
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as a Tnrkish press, and books printed on the late military- 
institution of the Nizam Gedidd); nor hare I heard whe- 
ther the Mufti and the Mollas have subscribed, or the Cai- 
macam and the Tefterdar taken the alarm, for fear the in- 
genous youth of the turban should be taught not to "pray 
to God their way." The Greeks also — a kind of Eastern 
Irish, papists— have a college of their own at Maynooth— 
no, at Haivali ; where the heterodox receive much the same 
kind of countenance from the Ottoman as the Catholie 
college from the English legislature. Who shall then af- 
firm, that the Turks are ignorant bigots, when they thus 
evince the exact proportion of Christian charity which is 
tolerated in the most prosperous and orthodox of all pos- 
sible kingdoms? But, though they allow all this, they will 
not suffer the Greeks to participate in their privileges: 
no, let them fight their battles, and pay their haratch 
(taxes), be drubbed in this world, .and damned in the next. 
And shall we then emancipate our Irish Helots ? Mahomet 
forbid ! We should then be bad Mussulmans, and worse 
Christians ; at present we unite the best of both— •Jesuiti- 
cal faith, and something not much inferior to Turkish to- 
leration* 
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Amongst an enslaved people, obliged to have recourse 
to foreign presses eve"n for their books of religion, 'it is 
less to- be wondered at that we find so few publications 
on general subjects than that we find any at all, The whole 
number of the Greeks, scattered up and down the Turkish 
empire and elsewhere, may amount, as most, to three mil- 
lions; and yet, for so scanty a number, it is impossible to 
discover any nation with so great a proportion of books 
and their authors, as the Greeks of the present century. 
**Ay, w but say the generous advocates of oppression^ who, 
while they assert the ignorance of theGreexs, wish to pre- 
yent them from dispelling it, "ay, but these are mostly, if 
not ally ecclesiastical tracts, and conseo&ently good for 
nothing." Well! and pray what else can they wrkeaboUt? 
It is pleasant enough to hear a Frauk, particularly an Eng- 
lishman, who may abuse the government of his own coun- 
try; or a Frenchman, who may abuse every government 
except hU own, and who may range at will over every 
philosophical, religious, scientific, sceptical, or moral subject, 
sneering at the Greek legends. A Greek must not write 
on politics, and" cannot touch on science for want of in- 
struction ; if he doubts, he is excommunicated and d'amu- 
« 1 , therefore his cnuutrymen are- not poisoned wkh mo-: 
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dern philosophy; and as to morally thanks to the Turks! 
there are no such things. What then is left him, if he has 
a torn for scribbling ? Religion and Loly biography : and 
tt is natural enough that those who hare so little in this 
life should look to the next. It is no great wonder them 
that in a catalogue now before me of fifty-five Greek wri- 
ters, many of whom were lately living, not above fifteen 
should have touched on any thing but religion. The cata- 
logue alluded to is contained in the twenty-sixth chapter 
of the fourth volume of Meletius's Ecclesiastical History. 
From this I subjoin an extract of those who hare written 
on general subjects ; which will he followed by some spe- 
cimens of the Romaic. 



LIST OF ROMAIC AUTHORS*. 

Neophitus, Diakonos (the deacon) of the Morea, has 
published an extensive grammar, and also some political 
regulations, which last were left unfinished at his death. 

Prokopius, of Moscopolis (a town in Epirus), has written 
and published a catalogue of the learned Greeks. 

Seraphin, of Periclea, is the author of many works in 
the Turkish language, but Greek character; for the Chris- 
tians of Caramania who do not speak Romaic, but' read 
the character. 



* It is to be observed that the names given are not 
in chronological order, but consist of some selected at a 
venture from amongst those who flourished from tho fak- 
iag of Constantinople to the time of Meletius. 
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Eustathios Psalidas, of Bucharest, a physician, made the 
tour of England for the purpose of study [yaQiv /ua%Hj- 
atoji) : but though his name is enumerated, it is not stated 
that he has written any thing. 

Kallinikus Torgeraus, Patriarch of Constantinople; many 
poems of his are extant, and also prose tracts, and a ca- 
talogue of patriarchs since the last taking of Constantinople. 

Anastasius Macedon, of Naxos, member of the royal aca- 
demy of Warsaw. A church biographer. 

Demetrius Pamperes, a Moscopolite, has Written many 
Works, particularly "A Commentary on Hesiod's Shield of 
Hercules," and two hundred tales (of what, is not specified), 
and has published his correspondence with the celebrated 
George of Trebizond, his cotemporary, 

Meletius, a celebrated geographer ; and author of the 
book from whence these notices are taken. 

Dorotheus* of Mitylene, an Aristotelian philosopher: his 
Hellenic works are in great repute* and he is esteemed by 
the moderns (I quote the words of Meletius) fitrd top 0«- 
xvdidfjv *ai Stvoytovra avisos 'JSlXyvcav. I add further, 
on the authority of a well-informed Greek, that he was 
so famous amongst his countrymen, that they were accU-* 
' stomed to say* if Thucydides and Xenophon wew wanting, 
lie was capable of repairing the loss. 

Marinus Count Tharboures, of Cephalonia, professor Of 
chemistry in the academy of Padua, and member of that 
academy, and those of Stockholm and Upsal. He has pub- 
lished, at Venice, an account of some marine animal) and 
a treatise on the properties of iron. 

vol. U 1& 
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Marcus, brother to the former, famous in mechanics. 
He removed to St. Petersburg the immense rock on which 
the statue, of Peter the Great was fixed in 1769* See the 
dissertation 'which he published in Paris, 1777. 

George Constantine has published a four~tongued lexi- 
con. 

George Ventote ; a lexicon in French, Italian, and Ro- 
maic. 

There exist several other dictionaries in Latin and Ro- 
maic, French, etc. besides grammars, in every modern lan- 
guage , except English. 

Amongst the living authors the following are most ce- 
lebrated * : — 

Athanasius tarios has written a treatise on rhetoric in 
Hellenic. 

* Christodoulos, an Ac&rnanian, has published, in Vienna, 
some physical treatises in Hellenic. 

Panagiqtes Kodrikas, an Athenian, the Romaic trans- 
lator of Fontenelle's "Plurality of Worlds ," (a favourite 
work amongst the Greeks), is stated to be a teacher of the 
Hellenic and Arabic languages in Paris j in both of which 
he is an adept. 

Athanasius, the Parian, author of a treatise on rhetoric. 
* These names are not taken from any publication. 
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Vicenzo Damodos, of Cephalonia, has written u ele to 
(ABoofiaQfiaQov " on logic and physics. 

John Kamarases, a Byzantine, has translated into French 
Ocellus on the Universe. He is said to be an excellent 
Hellenist, and Latin scholar. 

Gre^orio Demetrius published,, in Vienna, a geographical 
>rork: he has also translated several Italian authors, and 
printed his versions at Venice. 

Of Coray and Psalida some account has been already 
§Wen. 
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GREEK WAR SONG. * 



JEVTE ita7dee rtuv 'ElXtjvwr 

£g (pavwptv oil; tot, ixtivojv 

irov fiag tituoav rt)v <i(fxyv* 
"uie irttTijoofiev uvS(Jti(ut 

tqv Jij'^v rye rvQavriSof* 
'£xdixyoo)p6p 7i at qI Sot 

xa&s ovtidoi aioxQov. 

Ta orrXa.as kdfiatfisv 

natdts 'JBXfojvojv aywf*§v 
TCOTafiiSiZv ix&(M»v to aifia 

as tytSq vno noSwv. 

2. 

"Ofay uo&e tutv 'EXXijvwv 

o(6 ana la dpS^eiofiua 
nvtvfjuaxa ioxogiiiofAtva 

%ujQa kdfiete nvorp 
'eTtjv (pwvijv xi]i odkiriyyoe /is 

ovvdx&tjTS h).a 6/tiov ' 

*i)v imdkotpov Syrette 

ual vixdre itQo itavtov. * 

Ta oitl* as Idfiwnsv , efe. 

* A translation of this song will be found among the 
smaller Poems, in the last volume. 
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3. 

JnaQta 2tio.qta vt xoi/u&oda 

vitro* Xy&agyov fia&vv 
fcvnvtjoov *Qa£a 'A&yvas 

ovfi^ayov 7iavxaxtivr t v 
*Ev&vfiti&t}TS Aeovitiov 

?JQO)ot rov £axo?ov 
rov uvSqqs tnakVtf.ilvov 

(fofiepov xal rgoptgu. 

Td onla &s Xd^mfitP, etc., 



4. 

*Oit*v eh rav OsQponvXas 

noksfcov avTOQ xqqt&I 
nal rovg JTtgaai dq>avi&* 

xal avrdv x«ra*(>artt 
AfszQtaxooiovs av§Q*s 

*ie ra utvrgov itQoyu>Qt* 
not tut Xituv ^vfivifihvoi 

sis to aTpa Toiv /?ot>«*. 

Td onlft tit Itxfapsv, etc. 
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ROMAIC EXTRACTS. 

' Pwooog >" Ayxkog , xal rdkkoc xdavovtH rtjv ictQiyytja&v 
tf t i UkkdSog, xal fikinovrtg rrjv d&klav ttjv xardga- 
atv, tiQioTTjoav xaxaQ%dg tva Tqaixov a-iktkkijva Sid vd 
fia&uv ti)v airiav , per avrov tva fAtjt qottoXitijv, etra 
tva $)mhatiuv> tntixa tva n^ayfiartvr^v xal tva nqo-* 
*tu>Ta* 

Eini pas & tpiXiXXtjva nug (ftQsig t^v oxkapiav 
xal rfjv a7Ttt(>TjyoQi]Tov rtjv Tovqxujv rvQavviav 
nClg lalg l£vXoui y.al vflQiupvi: xal oid?](wdtouiav 
iratfjkov, iraqfHvwVy ywaixdiv dvj'jxovgov tp&oybtav, 
Jiv tlod'ai iattg dnoyovoi txtiymv twv < J^kkijpvjv % 
v<uv iXtvdiQow xal aotpivv xal rdtv tpikoimTQiStoV 
xal ndig ixetvot dni^vtjuxov Sid xrjv iktvO-fgiav 
Hal lo'tQa totis vnovxtMf&ai tig rixouzv vvyavviav 
xal Tioiov ytvog oU tattg iardd'Tj tfxortofitvov 
tls n}v QQ<[iar, SvvafttjV, tig x bXa Cav.ovoutvov 
TrdJg vvv txaTaarijoare rr t v q>virivi}v t EkkdSa 
papal f (ug tva oxtkt&Qov, vjg o*QT&tvr}v Xaunddat\ 
*Ouikti (fill are I'gaixt tint /nag rtjv airiav 
py xpinnfi xlnozrig jj/nvv, kvt xi,v d^oQiav. 



x O 4>IAtfAAHN02. 

'Powo-ayxXo-ydXXoi, 'EtJkds, xal o%i akkot, 
i,rov, ws kitty togqv fitydktjf 
Vvv St d&kia , xal dva£ia 
dy (ft aqx liJ t v V ^V**^"** - 



\ 
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oar yunoQtioav vd rijV ^vnvr t a^ 
rovt eie to %bioov rijv oSyyvoi 
avri) $tvdCti x rd rixva xgd^ei, 
Co va nQoxowrovv oka 7i(>ogd£u/ 
%al rdre ikni^ti on xtpdiCst* 
tvQtlv, onov *ytt vvv t>jv <pXoyi£t& 
Md % ous roXfiyatj vd rijv gvnvyorj 
Ttdyes, gov vStjv %(ooig %wa xyioiv* 

The above is the commencement of a long dramatic sa- 
tire on the Greek priesthood, princes, and gentry ; it is 
contemptible as a composition, but perhaps curious as a 
specimen of their rhyme ; I have the whole in MS, but thia 
extract will be found sufficient. The Romaic in this com- 
position is so easy as to render a version an insult to a 
scholar; but those who. do not understand the original 
will excuse the following had translation of what is in it- 
self indifferent. 



ibi ArrLBDa. 



TRANSLATION. 

A Russian, Englishman, and Frenchman mating the tour 
of Greece, and observing the miserable state of the 
country, interrogate, in turn, a Creek Patriot, to learn 
the cause ; afterwards an Archbishop, then a Vlackbey *, 
a Merchant, and Cogia Bachi or Primate, 

Thou friend of thy country! to strangers record 

Why bear ye the yoke of the Ottoman Lord? 

Wry bear ye these fetters thus tamely displayed, 

The wrongs of the matron, the stripling, and maid? 

The descendants of Hellas's race are not ye ! 

The patriot sons of the sage and the free, 

Thus sprang from the blood of the noble and brave* 

To vilely exist as the Mussulman slave ! 

Not such were the fathers your annals can boast, 

Who conquered and died for the freedom yon lost! 

Not such was your land in her earlier hour, 

The day-star of nations in wisdom and power ! 

And still will you thus unresisting increase, 

Oh shameful dishonour! the darkness of Greece? 

Then tell us, beloved Achaean ! reveal 

The cause of the woes wjuch you cannot conceal. 

♦ Vlackbey, Prince of Wallachia. 
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The reply of the Philellenist I have not translated, aa it 
is no better than the question of the travelling triumvira- 
te} and the above will sufficiently show with what kind of 
composition the Greeks are now satisfied. I trust I have 
not much injured the original in the few lines given as 
faithfully, and as near the "Oh, Miss Bailey! unfortunate 
Miss Bailey!" measure of the Romaic, as I could make 
them. Almost all their piece*, above a song, which aspire 
to the name of poetry, contain exactly the quantity of 
feet of 

"A captain bold of Halifax who liv'd in country quarters,** 

which is in fact the"present herofc couplet of the Romaic* 



SCENE FROM - KA&ENE2. 

TRANSLATED PROM THE ITALIAN OP GOIDONI BY SJ«r 
HIDION VLA.NTI. 

2KHNH K r\ 
HAATZ14A sis ryv iroQrav t£ %aviv > x&l of dvw&tr. 

IT A A. Q &6&! and to naga$-vgi p$ itpdrrj vd ansae* 
ri)v tpwvfjv tv dvSgos [as dv avros eivat t&y, i'(p&ao<» 
o* mat gov rd tov gevTyomdon. [Evyalvti tvae dskoc 
«rro to tgyasygi.'] HaXtxagt^ itis /utt at nagaxaXw no7og 
*7vo>* ixet tie ixst'vss Ttts ovTades; 

JOT A. Tgsis xQV at , U0 * ^vSgti. °£vae o xig EvytvtoG, 
t> dXAes o xvg MaQTios NavoZttdvoGi xml i rgiros o JTr? 
Kovte Aiavdgot ^Agdivrqt. 



UAA* CAvau&c* tie avrtse Siv elvat 6 ftXajuiuoi, 
£r o/M*e div allots? ovoua.) 

ABA. Nd £# 17 xalq %v%tj Ttt xi>(> Evytvis, [Z//- 

OAOL Nd ?//, vd Qf. 

HAA K (Avxoe ttvat 6 avtioa* ps %i»qH alio.) JCaU 
aY&(jw7Te xdfit aa Ttjv ydgiv vd fit ovvr^offtva^e an drat 
bis auxae J tie dtpevrdfoe, otw #*Z« vd t&e Tiaifcw piav. 
[Uqqs tov tiulov.] 

JOT. *0()tou6$ oae* (ovvtj&touivov oytpixtov rutv tie-* 
l&'TiSv.) [Ttjv tfinu^n an 6 tit teyag-fJQi rS *ra*yv*&*.] 
PJJ. JCufjSia, xaydia, xdfxstt xalyv xaqSiar, Stv «*- 
i*a» rlrroTSQ. [Ilftoe tr { v BitTuytav.] 

BIT. 'Eye* aiQ&dvopai iu»e dnsQaivw* [2vviQxsrai 
**Y tov iavtov T37C.J 

£Al?o to naQp&vQa twv ovrddotv rpttivovrai blot, 
unit oyxovakvtai dno to t(>ant& ovy%iQfiivoi % 
did tov £atpvtofwv ts AtdvSpa plinojvtae tr]v 
JlXdrCida, xal Suit I aitoe faiyvu nuts titltt 

vd TTJV (fOVBVOJl.\ 

E1T* *Oy.i, sd&qte. 

MAP. Mi t v xdfivsze. . . 

ABA. Jft'xw, (pvye an idol. 

IIAA* Bo^deutj poyd'eia. [&evyu dno riijv oxdlav, 6 
Aio)p3#oe &t'lei vd trjv dxolsd'^oTj ps t« onadi, xal 
Eoy. tov fia$oi>] 

TPA' [Ml tva 71 tat pi tpayl tie fiiav nerZiza nrj&a 
duo to ita{ta&vQi> xal <pevytt tie tov xatpevi.] 

HA A. [Evyaivti duo to *oyafi}(j{ Tft. naiyviSiS zqt- 
ywvtaiy xal (psvytt tie to ydvi.] 

ETT* [Mi dypata tie tq yjgi ngos Staipivttvotv trje 
Mldr&daS) tvavziov %l Atdvdnv, onuj tr t v xazat^x^l 
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MAP* \Bvyalvn xai avros 01yd atyd dno to ipyagij()i t 
xal (fit yet, Xiyojvras.] Rumores fuge. ['Pa/iuote pays.] * 

0* Jvloi. [ .//to to .*(/«» r t gi dir^ovuv tie to %dv^ xal 
thivv tj]v TTograv.] 

BIT. [Mil si its rov xaytvi ffoqdyiuivTi «Vd roV c jP*- 
^o'/yoi'.] 

ulEA. Joosts rozrov • a)>7w va *-u/?m ya 6^u/?oj *#s txeiro 
to %dvt. [Me to onv.'Jl eie to yj{a ivavrluv t« Evytvia*] 

Jb'TJT. "0%h fit] ytyono itori " bloat, i'yae oxlygoxapdog 
ivavtiov rrjt yvvatxoS an, xal tyuj dtlti ti]v SiatptVTlvooj 
v'ji eis to vzbqov aiua. 

AEA. 2z xduvto oqxov irwe dtXt* to x jitTavouuogi. 
[AVa^y^ ToV Et'ytt'top fit to a?raih'.] 

MT1\ Jtv at tfo^Zfiau [JCaTarQtx* 1 *o* Aiavdgov, 
xal rov (liuCei, vd oifjOtj on (001 tuoov, ons svoioxtovrae 
dvoixrov to oxijTi tiji yoQtvTQias, tjifiaivu **V avto f xal 
mui&Tai.) 

* Auyos lartvixd?, I'ih flilsi rd siTrfj' t[try§ rati 9vy- 

%K>S?. 
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TRANSLATION, 

flalzida from the Boor of the Bote!, and the Other*. 



PtOs Oh God* from the window it seemed that I 
heard my husband's voice. If he is here, I have arrived 
hi time to make him ashamed. [A Servant enters from 
the Shop.J Boy, tell me, pray, who are in those cham- 
bers > 

Serf. Three Gentlemen: one, Signor Engenio; the 
other, Signor Martio, the Neapolitan, and the third, my 
Lord, the Count T<eander Ardenti. 

JP/a. Flarainio is not amongst these, unless he has 
changed his name, 

Leander. [Within drinking.] Long live the good 
fortune of Signor Eugenio, 

[The whole Company Long live, etc.] (Literally, 

yd f»7» ** ?i?> M*y ne !*▼••) 

Pla* Without doubt that is my husband. [To the 
Serv.J My good man,, do me the favour to accompany 
me above to those Gentlemen: I have some business, 

Serv. At your commands. [Aside.] The old office 
of us waiters. [He goes oat of the Gaming House.] 



BiJotpho. [To Victoria on another part cf the stage*] 
Courage, Courage, be of good cheer, it, is nothing, 

Victoria. I feel as if about to die. [Leaning on him 
as if fainting.] 

[From the windows above all within are seen rising 
from table in confusions Leander starts at the 
sight of Platzida, and app. ars by his gestures to 
threaten her life J 
Bugenio. No, stop — 
Jltartio. Don't attempt — 
Leander* Away, fly from hence! 
Pla, Help! Help! [Flies down the stairs^ Leander 
attempting to follow with his sword, Eugenio hinders 
him.] 

[Trappokt with a plate of meat leaps over the ba\coi\y 
from the window, and runs into the Coffee-HouseJ 

(Platzida runs out of the Gaming- House , and takes 
shelter in the Hotel.] 

[Martio steals softly out of the Gaming-House, and 

goes off exclaiming, "Rumores fuge." The S wants from 

the Gaming-House enter the Hotel, and' shut the door.] 

[Victoria remains in the Coffee-House assisted by Ri~ 

dolpho.] 

[Leander sword in hand opposite Eugenio exclaims, 
Give way — I will enter that hotel.] 

jEugerrio* No, that shall never be. You are a scoun- 
drel to your wife, and I will defend her to the last drop 
of my blood. 

Leander* I will give you cause to repent this, [Me* 
nacing with his swordj 
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JZugenio* I fear yon not. [lie attacks Leander, and 
makes him give bach so much that finding the door 
of the dancing girl's house open, Leander escapes through^ 
and so finishes.] * 

* Smvtrai — ''finishes'* — awkwardly enough s but h 
is the literal translation of the Romaic. The original of 
this comedy of GoldoniVI never rend) but it does not 
nppear one of his best. "II Bugiardo" is one of the 
most lively ; but I do not think it has been translated iuto 
Romaic: it is much more amusing than .our own "Liar/' 
by Foote. The character of Lelio is better drawn than 
Young Wilding. Goldoni's comedies amount to fifty \ 
some perhaps the best in Europe, and others the worst* 
His life is also one of the best specimens of autobiogra- 
phy* and* a* Gibbon has observed) "more dramatic than 
any of his plays." The above scene was selected as con- 
taining some of the most familiar Romaic idioms, not for 
any wit which it displays, since there is more done than 
said, the greater part consisting of stage directions. The 
original is one of the few comedies by Goldoni which is 
without the buffoonery of the speaking Harlequin* 
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JlAAOrOl tilKlAXOr. FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 



y/ta. 

2a? itagaxalat 9 duottt fit 
av uoi&re. 

4»*QETt fA8> 

Javeiosti fis* 
IlTjyalvBts vd ^ijt^atrs* 
Tajga tv&vs. 
£} dxpiftt fie Kvqis, xdfie~ 

r4 fie avTtjV tt}v %dotv. 
'Eyot aae itagaxaluj. 
Eyw aas i£oQxi£o). 
Ey<u Qui to tjixut did %dolv» 
InoxQsujaiTt (is sis rooov. 



To ash for any thing, 

I pray you, give me, if you 

please. 
Bring me. 
Lend me. 
Go to seek. 
Now directly. 
My dear Sir> do me this 

favour. 
I entreat you. 
I conjure you. 
I ask it of you as a favour. 
Oblige me so much. 



Aoyia eoojTixa, rj dydnrfi. Affectionate expressions. 

7">y f**- f My life. 

'Axptfii (in yv X y* My dear soul. 

'AyaTTTjti fiu, dxDtfii pa* My dear. 

Kaobix^a fus. My heart. 

\4ydnri p*. t My i ove# 



I<p 



appexi;^. 



/*?* xt2t~oir t ots, xal (fill- 

xalf Sb^uuots* 
xf * " ■* -* 

-J'«C yvtuQi'^ut yaoiv. 

2a* itucu inoxQEeg xara 

7toV.a, 
Ifyot \>t).u> to xduu /isra 

J/t u/f^r /*« ri t Y xaodiuv. 
]kU xnh]v /is xaoSiav. 

Et/iai olot tbixot oas» 

Blfuu /bxlos aas. 

Ttfxtivoraros Szlot. 

Bigs xard nolld tvysvixot. 

JloXld neieuZso&t. 

To I'lfo did jrnQav fia yd 

tag dttkevvu*. 
Else *vytvwos xal evTrpot- 

vyooos. 

Ahxo ttvai itoiitov. 
Tl &iktTt; rl 6oi£tz£f 

2di naoaxalcu vd ph pe- 
rayHQi&o&s iltv&sQa. 

XojqH nbQMtoirjOti. 

JSds dyairvS tj; olye fit* xa$- 
foat. 

Kal tyat ofioiwg. 

Tifitjom fie rats nQogayats 
(raff. 



To thanly pay compliments 
and testify regard* 

I thank joii. 

I return you thanks. 

I am much obliged to you. 

I will do it with pleasure* 

With all my heart. 

Most cordially. 

I am obliged to you. 

i am wholly yours. 

I am your servant. 

Your most humble servant* 

You are too obliging. 

You take tbo much trouble. 

I have a pleasure in serving 

you. 
You are obliging and kind. 

That is right. 

What is your pleasure? 
What a re j-our commands? 

I be t q you will treat me 
freelj r . 

Without ceremony. 

I love you with all my 
he.irt. 

And I the same. 

Honour me with your com- 
mands. 
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V E%tr§ TlTfQTfS vd fit ITQOS- 

rd^srs ; 
JlQogdgiTS tov 8ZX0V oae. 
Jlgoopivoj xdsnQogayds oag. 
Mi y.dfj,v6T8 ptydktjv ti^v. 
&&dvav q negmoirjaes adi 

TTOLQaxakuj. 
Hqooxvv)]osts in fi/pas fie 

TOV aQXOVTOL) if TOV KVQtOV* 

BtpauAotxl tov nuts Toy 

iv&vptifuti. 
Bt(?aiwosTi tov nws tov 

dyaTrvj. 
Jlv ftikui JUityfi vd T8 TO 

617ZW. 

Jlgooxw^fiara eh t^v «(>- 

%QVTiOOaV. 

IlrjyaivtTi iftTtooo&d nal 

oag dxoXy&uj. 
*H£tvQu> xaXd to %t>toe fits. 
**£L%hvQo> to sivai fi$? 
Mt xd fivers vd ivtqinwfxat 

p,% raft tooaig (filotpQO- 

ovvait aocff, 
€>iXtT6 Xoirrdv vd xdfMt) (ilav 

dy£iHQTT}Ta; 
'Yirdyio jtpnQoo&d Sid vd 

oat vTtaxucuj. 
Jhd vd xdpoj Tf}V irqogttfqv 

cat. 
Jiv dyaTtoi roasut aeQi~ 

1toh]06S, 
VOL* /» 



Have you any command* 
for me? 

Command your servant. 
. I -wait your commands. 

You do me great honour. 

Not so much ceremony I 
beg. 

Present my respects to the 
gentleman, or his lordship. 

Assure him of my remem- 
brance. 

Assure him of my friendship. 

I will not fail to tell him 
of it. 

My compliments to her la- 
dyship. 

Go before, and I will follow 
you. • 

I well know my duty, 

I know my situation. 

You confound me with so 
much civility, 

Would you have me then h% 

guilty of an incivility? 
I go before to obey yoti. 

To comply with your com- 
mand. 

I do not like so much cere- 
mony. 
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TlXOm. 

j4cio urat to xakitt^ov. 
Tcaov to xaliTtQor. 



I am not at all ceremonious. 

This is better. 

So much the better. 

You are in die right. 



Jtd vd fit fan. jot; , ra a^- 
ry&it 7 ya m yxatavt lorfa 

EJvas, aXij&ivot; slva* ilr}- 

'disator. 
Jid v* eas uxut tt)p diy- 

fatmv. 
*Oyrt*e 9 ir^n itrau 
Jlotirt dpytjiuiUi; 
Jiv tlvtu noows appipolta. 
To ar*w«/, b*iv to nietvu*, 

?d*yoj to pad* 

Aiyw ro o%u 

B&lhta sixtyta, ott %tvai* 

JBdXlut €iz*]f*<h ar * ^** «*- 

vat ttfyi. 
Nul, pd iqv nfeiv pS. 
Els T7/y ovysidyQJy fi*. 
Md ryv £vn)v ps. 
Kal, aas oprvvj. 
JSaff Ofivvot (oody zifirjfilvot 

av&oojitos. 
£ds oftrvm ituuvoj *<* raj? 

TlfiqV fift. 



To affirm, demy, consent, tie. 



It is true, it is «ry true. 

To tell you the truth. 

Really, it is so. 

Who doubts it? 

There is no doubt. 

I believe it, I do not believe 

it. 
I say yes. 
I say no. 
I wager it Is. 
I wager it is not so. 

Yes, by my faith. 

In conscience. 

By my life. 

Yes, I swear it to yon. 

I swear to you as an honcsl 
man. ' 

I swear to you on my ho- 
nour. 
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JJltUotTB fit- 

*HfinoQW vd oat vu fit- 

(fttuooo*. 1 

~H Vila fidltj €l%Vt** °> ** 

&£ltTE Bid TSTO* 

Mrj %vyrj nal deii&o&a 

(yOQ9.TtViTi) J 

% 0fide7i£ fu %d oAa odg; 
'JByvj aag vudw fit rd oltc 

fits, xal oag ?Jyoj rf t v 

dhrfttutv.* 
'Eyoj udg vo (feftauuvut. 

To tirQ0<pt]TtVQ£T8. 

To imrsvym. 

JSdg meevw. 

JlQtnti vd aag irt&vvtu. 

Avxo div etytu ddvvator. 

To Xotnov as tlvai (it na- 

kijv typav. 
Kukd , ita?M* 
J tv uvai dhj&ivov. 
JElvai ytivtiie. 
Jiv tivat tin or eg aito avro. 
Ei pat, eva xptvSog, fiia ct7ra- 

% \\ 

*Eyo) dgti^ofiovftxoQdttva.) 

*Eyu) to una hid vd ytkdoui* 

Tfj dlrj&tta. 

Mi UQkQU icard noXXd. 

<ZiyxaruvsiL>oj tig rovro, 

Ji&o rrjv ytjfpov fta, 

Jh dvTigtKopcu sig tgvto. 



Believe me. 

I can assure you of it. 

I would lay what bet you 

please on this. 
Your jest by chance? 

Do you speak seriously ? 
I speak seriously to you, 
and tell you the truth. 

I assure you of it. 
You have guessed it. 
You have hit upon it. 
I believe you. 
I must believe you. 
This is not impossible. 
Then it is yery well. 

Well, well. 
It is not true. 
It is false. 

There is nothing of this. 
It is a falsehood, an im- 
posture. 
I was in joke. 
I said it to laugh. 
Indeed. 

It pleases me much. 
I agree with yon. 
I give my assent, 
I do not oppose this* 
Na 
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Ei'fHti, eifttpuvQi, in ovfi- I agree. 

if(MV3. 

'jSyta tie* &iXw. I will not. 

*Jfy« ivavTirivQfiai ile r#ro. I object to this. 



Jid vd cvfipaXtv&fo, va 
fo%ao&ijs> ?} vd dttofpaotoi]** 

Ti itQtnu vd Mufwjftevi 

TI &d ndpotfuv; 

Ti ft 6 ovfifsXtvitt vd *««- 

fivj; 
'Onoiov TQonov fttlopiv jw«» 

As ftdfiuiptr l'i& 

JiJvair *alitt<Jov iy& vd — 

JSrd&rjT€ okiyov* 

Jly ifttkkv hint Kukirigov 

vd — ,* 
£y<x> dyairura xalirtoa. 
Oiksrt xdpu naUteoa &v — 
'Acfijotti /**• 
™Av ijpsv efc tov viitovws 

tyot — 
jgTytt* tu tdtoy.. 



To consult^ consider t or 
resolve. 

What ought we to do ? 

What shall we do? 

What do you advise me to 

do? 
What part shall We take? 

Let us do this. 

It is better that I — 

Wait a little. 

Would it not be better 

that — 
I wish it were better. 
You will do better if — • 
Let me go. 
If I were in your place, I — 

It it the same. 
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The reader by the specimens beloi* will be enabled to 
compare the modern with the ancient tongue. 



PARAI4LEL PASSAGES FROM ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. 

JCacpdL i. 
1. EN doxfi \v 6 AoyoCf 



i. BUS rr/v aQZV* V tov ° 
Xoyos* xal 6 loyos yxov jus- 
rd Sib' jtai 06o C rJTap 6 
ioyos. - 

a. 'Erovzoe qxov <*c tqv 
dgxyy /**Ta 9*o v+ ., 

3. "OU [rd nQaypmvaJ 
$td iUw tov [loyttj iyivtj^ 
xav, xal $»q\s avxov i$y 
tytve xaviva ut& fyws* 

4. EtQ avxov Jjrov f«jj* 

xal 1] £att) TjTOV TQ' (fWS T(2# 

dv&QVMVtv* 

5. Kal to qxue 9it rijy 
oxrottW <f>£yx ll > **! V wo- 
ttia b*iv to xaxdiapt. 

6. "Eytvev &v*g av&ooj- 
iroe dTTtsaXfiivos dno xdv 



xal 6 loyot yv nooe tov 
Q*ov h xjal Q*6e 7jv luyoiA 

a. Ovros fa iv aQzjj xqoG 
top 0«oV. 

3« Jldvra oV av€ sty in- 
to* xal X ,u QI* <**>th iyivtTQi 
ov<N $?,. o yiyoytv. 

4. *Ev avtf &y £i% x*l 
? fwiy ^v 90 <f<Zt zojv iv" 
doiuiuuv* 

5, Kal to onus iv tfi axo- 
tia fpatvet, xal »J anoxia a»- 
xo d xatikafitv. 

6. 'Eytvsto av&Qotiroe dnt~ 
faXftlvos naqd 9ttt y ovopa 
mvxy 'Imdwriu 
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TIIE INSCRIPTIONS AT ORCHOMENUS FROM 
MELETIUS. 

'OPXOMENCtJS, Motvole Zxqittov, JJoXn ttore nXov- 
mvixatt) xal iO%vgwxaxrj , irgoxt qo* xal&ftit'Tj fioiwzixal 
\4&rjvatt its xijv an o lav tqxov 6 Ncris xwv Xagixtav, ete 
x*)v inoiov tTth'iQwvov xiXrj ol Srj^aUn f ovxivos to I'da- 
90c dvtox*<p&rj noxi vttq xwv y AanaXiyxmv. 'ETtavyyv- 
fiCov *#V avtqv xyy JIol&v xd XaQixrjtta, x*s onoin. 'jiyw- 
ros tiQOv imyQCHpae tv cifActtc tvSov xs xxia&ivxog Nan 
in ovvfutx* rijf 0&ox6xtt, vno- xs Ugwxo<nta&a^£s utiov- 
rot, tnl xCiv BaoiXtmv Baadtlv, Aiovxoe* naX Kmvtav- 
xlvtt, i%io*e trrcuf. \EV fiiy xfj (uq. xotvdus. 

"CTti* ivlxiav ro» ayutva xiv %a(>ixtiQi(av, 
"MijVte % AnoXXaivlu *Avxio%&vt otto Maiard?*. 
u Zt»'iXot ZtatXs niyux. 
"Nvfiypioe Nspijvitt 'A&fjvaToe. 
€i *Afiqviae JqpoxXtve Gqp&Tos. 

"AvXljXIjt 

u ^AtiqXX6Soxoc ' AnoXXotioxv K^rji. 

"AvXyfoi 
ut Po3tnno9 *Po8inita 'Aqyijof. 

bavins 'AixoXXo86xb xv &avia AioXkvC inu Kvurs. 



^4>}pt}r$it ITaQfUvtoxx Kalzrjdovtos^ / 

"Tgayqifc 
l<L, Z7T7*oxQaTtis 'Agizofitvas *Podioe+ 

"noti+ztJG JSutvqojv 

" % TltOXQlTTJ$ 

ii JwQoO'bOi JioQo&tov Taqavrivue* 

"-Jlotyri}* Tga^ojiwjp 
"£o<foxh1e Jfoyoxfoove *A&qiaio$K 

^'Tn 0KQtn]i. 

"i7o£^r7;5 KoififyStfuv 
a 'AU&vSqos r A(iUmvQS 'ji&yvaZou 

.""ArraloQ 'AttuXqv *A&i)Wuos* 
"O'iis tvixi/jv zpv vqpifTov aywa tqSv auodvfwv* 
u Hai8a* avkijgd? 

"Uaidae jjytfiovaS: 
"JlrQativos BvvUov Qtjgaivu . 

""AvdQas avXqrde 
il JwxX%e KaMipijdti GijPchoz. 

""AvSqos fafiovas 

"'iTrnoxQaTTjs 'AyiGOuivovs JP'ofoof 

"JCaXltGQttTos 'J%axi$Qv 0tj^a7oU 
"Td cnmnut 
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* \^Lt£ar£ipof '^(H+iarroe *j£&^ra*9S» 

"Mraoirm mpforrof cywrotHrforrv? rir 
u Xa(HTti0ior y icoqukw xavrww qs r£3* tracticmr ta 

w 3rljr*yxT«$ 
kk 4>ihroe <PiliwiB 'ji&dvttot. 

''EIqojSus 2*»wq*tiqs Qfifittoe. 

"IlottTcic 

''JlyzmQ MqeoQQS <P<*xativi. 
"JCparw Kliminx €hi$*f£. 
"IIsQsyirtie 'JBp*xLti3w> Kov^uajroi. 

"Jd/tarpoe m jfu*Afiru» yftoltvg dwo HFovQ'yat. 

ti% jtexkaitioBttHMK Ilotd'tdo TaQamvcS. 

u Ku$uati Soi 
"NixdzQaroc <PiiozQdtm Gup at. 

"Td iirivituia JCu> patriot 
"llittQxot 'Hqq&otuj Kon<xn>tis. 

*Ev aXXto u£fr*i. 
"Mvpzoe IloXvnfdTors 'Ia(>v*v*fios Stoyirwvcf arfyica 



M fpQayslaavrii vnaoarree ihovvoov dvt&tjxav rifmroe 
"aQ%QVTQi avliovroQ xXiog adovzos dktiQ&iviou, 

'Ev iviw* Ai&<#. 

"ftwaQl*) CLQXOVTOS) (JLUV09 &&tXoV&iOJ , «££*.««•••••••..(»£ 

"Ei'ptofo dQ%t$a[n» (ptuxbin os diciSwxa and rac 

^ftovyy^atpw nida rvSv TcoltpaQitoV > xr\ rdiv xaTOirrdwv; 
"dvcXopevos rac oovyyQatptoe vds xtfiivag iraQ zvfQova> 

"xtj (piSiav **} naotxXetv .>...- xrj Ttiw/uetSov (pwxtiae, 

"xij HapoTtXttv XvoMum, xt) faovvoov xayioadwoi jftfw- 
K V6l*, %*t to ysd(piQ t uct, v(Z 3d /mm. 

"dwditzto iiQXOVTOQ, [Uivos iXaXxnutvht F .*qvwx % iro- 
"XvxXtioe raaia? aTTtdowt tvpmXv dQ%t$dfua <pwxeZ'i «Vo 
"tag aovyyQatpoj to xazaXvirov xdr to y/aywiia, ttS dd- 
**/*«*, dpiXousvoe rds covyyQaqaos tdt xiutvctt nd(> ooj" 
"qiXov, xt) tvffgova cpwxtas. Krj ndq Siojvvowv xaiftoo- 
u §wpco fflQcarta, xtj Xvoidauov SauortXwQ irida vw.Y yco~ : 
"XvuaQftUiVi xt) rviv xarunrdwv* 

u "s1qZovtos tv tQyofuvo ftwapxa) , fisvos *JLlaXxofjLtviw 9 
'•'tv 8£ F iXaTit] Mivokao dp'/jXaw fiuvos n^dttu. 'Ofio- 
"Xoyd EvfiotXv F iXazfy, o xt) rfj itoXt i^yofttviov. 'Enst- 
i( Sij xsxafifct] EvfioiXoe itdg rijs iroXioe to ddvsiov ana* 
***** r*s vitoXoyfo? rds rt&foas &vvdQ%w d$%Qi'Toe r pi*- 
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'W* &€i\ov&t<# y xrj ovi otftdtTtj airm fr$ ev&lr **$ 
u tav noXur, dXX* dni%i irdvra itegl Ttavxoi, xi) dnodedo- 
"av&t rf! noli ?u tyovrtt rde 6/ioXoyiae, et piv noxl $t- 
"dopivov %Qovov Ev^otXv iirl % vo/uac F h'xt dnixraga 
"fiovtOQi aovv 'iiinvs Bid xaxiiji F* mart itQvpdrvs oovv 
Ki -*iyvQ xsihtTj? d$y) x(S %qovi» d evtavxoe d. fuxd &vva(f- 
"yov dyxoPTtt h^yousvivt dnoygafio&ii Si EvfiioXov uat 
"tvtmvxov i'xagov itd(> rov rauiav uy xo$f vaptov av rata 
"na'vfioxa vdtv noopdrmv, k? xtav yydivy xq- timv (ltt<Zv t 
'Swy %&y 'iairttoV, »$ xdxtva daafiaimv &txq %d 7&Xt7&os 
ki f**l dnoypdyeoo wie nXtoti* 9wt> ytygapftlvto* iv xji 

"QovyywQtioi tj Sexaxie r\ to ivvofitov Evfimkov 

"osptiXit ....... ..A*; %<JHv iQxofisvivav aQyovqim r«r- 

"xaqdxdim* JSirflafa' *a& Xxueov ivutvxop* xjJ xoxov ye- 

u q£xo) <5(>a^«ff.... v ....*.ra* p,vii* ixd^nx xard ptfra 

"rw Wj ipirqaxros *Vw xov hgyopiviQV^*. xal xd iffi. 

*J5v a-XXox ufiltoie* 

41 ' ' AvoZwqa evvtpoQoP zouqc." F0KVEJ2. u KaXXtmrov 
"dptpdgixoe, xal uXJXai." *Ev' ovd* pi* 'EirtyQayfi i'dov 
tovov y jj nvsvpa, a d* VfitiS vnoygdyopLSV, ol nalatol 
TTQoatyQayov. Kal xd ££»;£•. 

The following is tie prospectus of a translation of Ana- 
charsis iato Romaic, by my Romaic! master* Marmaretauri, 
ffho wished ta publish it in England. 

EIAIT2I2 TTIIQrPJ<PIKH\ 

1Iq.q<j tovs Iv tptXoyiQiis xal tpiXMigvas. 

"OJZQI st€ (liflXia aavvadand ivxQvydjQWy tfeivQitv izo- 
fov t«Vcw 16 xwqiuqv Tfys 'leoqias, 8i tvxijg ydg *£*«-. 



i 

rat cJtf iv KaTOTTTQtp ij&q, nQa&it xal dtotxtjottg iroklolv 
seal dtayoftav '£&vwv xal Ftvdiv, <Lv rtjv (ivyprp Siecvi? 
aaro xal Stauwatt q 'iioQtxtj Ji7}yqois tig alvlva ror 
aitavra* 

Mitt rtrota % Entg^pij etvat svanoxrqroc , *ai iv r«t>- 
r «j# &q:bXi[t7] , ij xqttrrov tinttv dvayxaia * Start Xotnov 
i)ptlg fiovot vd r?]v v€6Q&fU$d, fxrj ygavgovrtg ere tat 
dgyds ru>v Ufjoyovwv pag, ito&tVy neve seal nwg evQi&ij- 
lav eis rag nargiSag pas, «« rd ii&q, td xaro^d-ajpara 
xal ryv Stolxqaiv rwv j *Av i(Jtur^au/psv rig ' Alloy evtis y 
TittiQBV vd pag Sottas v o%t povov 'igoQtxatg tijv dyyjv xal 
rt}v nqaodov rwv ngoyuvwv (tag, dlld xal TonoyQatptxtoS 
fidg fci%vttv rag dtistg rulv Jlarptfaiy pat, xal oiovel 
Zetqaytuyol ytvoptvot ps rag r*ti>y(>a<f>txug rmv Hivaxag, 
/iag x Uysv, iSv) tlvat at *A&7}vat, itiri y 2nd^rri % iy.il at 
Qiiflat, rooa gdita ?} pilta dwi%£* y pia *EikaQxi* dno 
ri)v ullijv. Tvrog toxoSopyjas rrjv plav nvltv > ixtivo* 
ti]v allijv xal t£. JIqoqItl ay (Qfartjowpsv avzsg rag 
pr} "EMtTjvag yfitQaywyug pag , no&ev iitagaxtvq&tjoav vd 
i^sgsvv^aav aQ%dg roaov n a la tag, dwirogoXvjg fids dno- 
xQivovTat fit avrag tag loyus. "Ka&wg 6 ix Ixvdiag 
*'*' * jivdyaQatg, av Sev tntQttiQxsrQ id navtvypoovva ixtt~ 
u va Ktifiara rijg € £lkdSog> av Siv ifupoQsZro rd a£tw- 
u para, rd ij&ij xal rag vupttg rdtv K J5U.i}vu>v , yd tie pti- 
" vy JExvdyg xul ro ovopa xal ro VQaypa* trot xal i 
" fjpirfQoQ 'larQog, av Siv iftdv&ave rd rS 'l7nt9M(>dT8g t 
'•^y iivvaro vd irQ0Z waT i 9 V e ' s T V V T^X V V V ****• *^ v " 
" tv ijfiiv Nopo&tTijg Siv ij-tTaCe %d rS JSqXwvqs > Av~ 
"xitQytt, xal JltzraxS , Siv iSvvaro vd ^v&fiijeT) xal vd 
"* xaiiteyTjvg rd ij-ifai ta»v 'Qfcoysraiv r*' up 6 *P#;ra;^ 
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41 Sir axijr&i'&r* rdg ivtpQaSttag xal *«* %aQt9Vt*p*g 
* Tfc AqiiQO&tvses Sip tvtqiyamsv tig rdg 9>*gac r<£* a«poa - 
•'rcuy r*. "*^v o Mac *ufV«x«f<Me, 6 Kvqiqs % A§Q*g £a^ 
^foXopatog \$iv dpeyipmow* pi ptydXqp imporyp xal 
"ontfyir rag nliov tyxptrag JFvyygatpug rtSr 'EXlijratr, 
^ i^tQivvvjv avxag xard fld&o* inl TQtdxorta Sviu i'rr n 
* { Sir ij&tkv i$v(pdvr] rarrjp rtjp ittQl 'jfXXqpw* 'ifOfiar 
**«r, ijrtg UtQiijtio* ra Nia *Av*iaQ09** nmq avta 
"irpoowo/faW?, xal its oXmg rdg jBu?wsr«V*eec JiaU- 
*'nrag p*T*yXwTrio&ijS > Kal iv ivl Xoym > ol JNeoirtQoi, 
av Sip tnfQvav Sid iSijyag rag JlQoyovag p*e, jj&eXav 
tame ino Hftpetpra* paraia* pi%oi ra r»*« Avid Sir tl- 
ifttt Aoyut iv&aowopipa Sat to ydLoytvit Z\>a*xa, eivttt 
Si fdab'/Oac rtopava, Set* iperdaiQmo* rov Niov *Avd- 
X*H*w dno ra raXJUna tiff so rtopapixor* 

*A* Xoittov nal ijpus dikuptv vd ptdt&>>phv ttjg yv<»- 
oiuti rtuv Aapir(jwv xaro^-d'vjpaTojv, ona txapmv ol &ar- 
pa<jol iurivoi TlQOTtdTOQtt qpcuv, dv im&vpvtptv vd pd- 
■frojutr rrjv ttqooSov xal ar^rjoiv rotv tit rdg Ti%vag xal 
*I2Tfigypag *al tit xd&s dXko tiSog pa&yoswc, av V%ojptv 
TTeQAfQytHtr vd yviuQiowfiiv, Tio&tv xazayopt^a^ xal utzoihz 
davparag xai ptydXas "ApSyag , « xal iryoyopag *jpu>v, 
tpiv, tjusTi Siv yvwQi^outv , th xtuQuv ona ol AXXoyivtTg 
&avud£aaiv avrag , xal vlg xartqag navjotaoav Ma&r r 
ototg oipovrai, aV avvSydputpsi' aTcerrfC Ttqo&vpws ttg 
rijv "BxSoaiv ra davpaoin rata ov/ygduparog xa Nta 
*Ava%d(f{fto*g, 

*Hptls 5v ol vTToy&yQauutro* &ilouev txrtltott wqo- 
(fvfiuji r?/V Mtrdtf(>*9i.v ra BipXta- pi tjJv xard to Sv- 
vatttv tf/MV naXt)v <f(>dotv rtfi vwv xa&' 7} pas ofjuiiae, 
xal ixSorreg ruro fis r/a-oy, OiXopey to xaXXwrciwH pi 
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t««* rttayoflUpixsG Ilivaxas fi£ dnXds Pojpa'UaS Xi£us 
iyx*%a(>ayfi£v8S ek tSixafxas y gap par a, itQosi&ivrts o,r* 
dXXo y$i(Qiiutv xal aqpwSiop lis trjv IgoQiav. 

"Olov to ovyyQafipa &iXtt yivn us To pus iiifoxn 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



X he tale which these disjointed fragments present, 

is founded upon circumstances now less common 

ill the East than formerly; either because the 
r 

ladies are more circumspect than in the "olden 

time ; " or because the Christians have better for- 
tune, or less enterprize. The story, when entire, 
- contained the adventures of a female slave , who 
was thrown, in the Mussulman manner, into the 
sea for infidelity, and avenged by a young Vene- 
tian, her lover, at the time the Seven Islands 
were possessed by the Republic of Venice, and 
soon after the Arnauts were beaten back from 
the Morea, which they had ravaged for some 
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time subsequent to the Russian invasion. The 
desertion of the Mainotes, on being refused 
the plunder of Misitra, led to the abandon- 
ment of that cntA , pn?e | and to the desolation 
of the Morea, during which the cruelty exer- 
cised on all aides was unparalleled even in the 
annals of the faithful* 



THE GIAOUR, 

A FRAGMENT OP A TURKISH TALB, 



No breath of atf to break the wave 
That rolls below the Athenian's grave, 
That tomb 1 which, gleaming o'er the cliff, 
First greet* the homeward -veering skiff, 
High o'er the land he saved in vain: 
When shall such hore live again? 



Fair clime! where every season smiles 
Benignant o'er those blessed isles, 
Which seen from far Colonna*s height; 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight, m 

And lend to loneliness delight. 
There mildly dimpling, Ocean's check 
Reflects the tints of many a peak 
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Caught by the laughing tides that lave 

These Edens of the eastern wave; i5 

And if at times a transient breeze 

Break the blue crystal of the seas , 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 

How welcome is each gentle air 

That wakes and wafts the odours there ! 20 

For there — the Rose o'er crag or vale, 

Sultana of the Nightingale ,* 
The maid for whom his melody, 
His thousand songs are heard on high, 

Blooms blushing to her lover's tale : 15 

His queen, the garden queen, his Rose,, 

Unbent «by winds, unchilled by snows, 

Far from the winters of the west, 

By every breeze and season blest, 

Returns the sweets by nature given 3o 

In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 

Her fairest hue and. fragrant sigh. 

And many a summer flower is there, 

And many a shade that love might share, 35 

And many a grotto > meant for rest, 

That holds the pirate for a guest; 

Whose bark in sheltering cove below 

Lurks for the passing. peaceful prow, 
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Till the gay* mariner's guitar 3 4o 

Is heard , and seen the evening star; 
Then stealing with the muffled oar, 
Far shaded by the rocky shore, 
Rush the night- prowlers on the prey, 
And turn to groans his roundelay. 45 

Strange — that where Nature loved to trace, 
As if for Gods , a dwelling - place, 
And every charm and grace hath mixed 
Within the paradise she fixed, 
There man, enamoured of distress, 5o 

Should mar if into wilderness, 
And trample, brute -like, o'er each flower 
That tasks not one laborious hour; 
Nor claims the culture of his hand 
To bloom along the fairy land, 55 

But springs as to preclude his care, 
And sweetly woos him — but to spare ! 
Strange — that where all is peace besicfa 
There passion riots in her pride, 
And lust and rapine wildly reign 60 

To darken o'er the fair domain. 
It is as though the fiends prevailed 
. Against the seraphs they assailed, 
And, fixed on heavenly thrones, should dwell 
The freed inheritors of hell j 65 
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So soft the scene, so formed for joy > 
So curst the tyrants that destroy! 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead 

Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness > jro 

The last of danger and distress , 

(Before Decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there, j5 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 80 

Where cold Obstruction's apathy 4 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; 

Yes, but for these and these alone, 85 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The first, last look by death revealed! 5 

Such is the aspect oi this shore ; 90 
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'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start , for soul is wanting there* 

Hers is the loveliness in death , 

That parts not quite with parting breath} $5 

But beauty with that fearful bloom , 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb , 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay > gg 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away !, 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished 
earth! 

Clime of the unforgotten orave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain -cave 
Was Freedom's home or Glory's grave; io5 

Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee? 
Approach thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this Thermopylae? 
These waters blue that round you lave, iio 

Oh servile offspring of the free— 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 
These scenes, their story not unknown, 
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Arise , and make again your own ; 115 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires ; 

And he who in the strife expires 

\yi\l ad to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 120 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too will rather die than shame : 

For Freedom's battle once began , 

Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won. ia5 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, 

Attest it many a deathless age! 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes , though the general doom i3o 

Halh swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land! 

There points thy Muse to stranger's eye 

The graves of those that cannot die ! i35 

'Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 

Each step from splendour to disgrace j 

Enough— -no foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 
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.Yea! Self- abasement paved the way i4o 

To vilain -bonds and despot -sway. 

What cah he tell who treads thy shore? 

No legend of thine olden time, 
No theme on l which the muse might soar> 
High as thine own in days of yore, * 145 

When man was worthy of thy clime. 
The hearts within thy valleys bred > 
The iiery souls that might have led 

Thy sons to deeds sublime, 
Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 100 

•Slaves — nay, the bondsmen' of a slave >* 

And callous, save to crime; 
Stained with each evil tliat pollutes 
Mankind, where least above the brutes 5 
"Without even savage virtue blest > i55 

Without one free or valiant breast. 
Still to the neighbouring ports they waft 
Proverbial wiles, and ancient craft; 
In tbis the subtle Greek is found, 
For this, and this alone, renowned* 160 

In vain might Liberty invoke 
The spirit to its bondage broke, 
Or raise the neck that courts the yoke : 
No more her sorrows I bewail, 

VOL. II. B 
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Yet tins will be a mournful tale ,' . i65 

And they who listen may believe >. 
Who beard it first had cause to grieve. 



far* dark, along the blue sea glancing, 
The shadows of the rocks advancing, 
Start on the fisher's eye like boat 170 

Of island - pirate or Mainote; 
And fearful for his light caique f 
He shuns the near but doubtful creek t 
Though worn and weary with his toil; 
And cumbered with his acaly spoil* ij$ 

Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oar* 
Till Port Leone's safer shore 
Receives him by the lovely light 
That best becomes an Eastern night 



Who thundering comes on blackest steed; 
With slackened bit and hoof of speed? 18I 

Beneath the clattering iron's sound 
The caverned echoes wake around 
In lash for lash, and bound for bound; 
The foam that streaks the courser's side 18$ 

Seems gathered from the ocean -tide: 
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Though weary waves are sunk to rest, 

There's none within his rider's breast; 

Arid though to - morrow's tempest lower $ 

'Tis calmet than thy heart, young Giaour.!/ 

I know thee not , I loathe thy race, lgi 

But in thy lineaments I trace 

What time shall strengthen, not efface: 

Though young and pale , that sallow front 

Is scathed by fiery passion's brunt ; ig5 ' 

Though bent on earth thine evil eye, 

As meteor like thou glidest by , 

Right well I view and deem thee one 

Whom Othman't sons should day or shun* 

On — *oh he hastened , and he drew 200 

My gaze of wonder as he flew : 
Though like a demon of the night 
He passed and vanished from my sight, 
Bis aspect and his air impressed 
A troubled memory on my breast > so5 

And long upon my startled ear 
Rung bis dark courser's hoofs of fear. 
He spurs his steed ; he nears the steep j 
That, jutting, shadows o'er the deep; 
He winds around ; he hurries by; ftlO 

The rock relieves him from mine eye j 
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For well I ween unwelcome he 
Whose glance is fixed on those that flee* 
And not a star bat shines too bright 
On him who takes such timeless flight. ai5 

. He wound along; but ere he passed 
One glance he snatched, as if his last, 
A moment; checked his wheeling steed > 
A moment breathed him from his speed, 
A moment on his stirrup stood «*- *&o 

Why looks he o'er the olive wood? 
The crescent glimmers on the hill, 
The Mosque's high lamps are quivering still: 
Though too remote for sound to wake 
In echoes of the far tophaike, 8 2%5 

The flashes of each joyous peal 
Are seen to prove the Moslem's zeal. 
To-night, set Rhamazani's sun 5 
To - night) the Bairam feast's begun ; 
To-night — but who and what art thou *3o 

Of foreign garb and fearful brow? 
And what are these to thine or thee , 
That thou shonld'st either pause or flee? 
He stood*— some dread was on his face; 
Soon Hatred settled in its place : £35 

' It rose not with the reddening flush 
Of transient Anger's hasty blush, 
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Bat pale as marble o'er the tomb , . 

Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom. 

His brow was bent, his eye was glazed} s4o 

He raised his arm, and fiercely raised, 

And sternly shoot his hand on high, 

As doubting to return or fly: 

Impatient of his flight delayed, 

Here loud his raven charger neighed-^- 2^5 

Down glanced that hand , and grasped his blade } 

That sound had burst his waking dream, 

As Slumber starts at owlet's scream. 

The spur hath lanced his courser's sides > 

Away , away , for life he rides ; a5o ; 

Swift as the hurled on high jerrceds 

Springs to the touch his startled steed; 

The rock is doubled , and the shore 

Shakes with the clattering tramp no more; 

The crag is won* no more is seen a55 

His Christian crest and haughty mien< 

'Twas but an inslant he restrained 

That fiery barb so sternly reined ; 

'Twas but a moment that he stood , 

Then sped as if by death pursued ; 260 

But in that in&tant o'er his soul 

Winters of Memory seemed to roll, . 

And gather in that drop of time 
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A life of pain, an age of crime. 

O'er him who lores , or hates , or fears > $65 

Soch moment pours the grief of years : 

What felt he then, at once opprest 

By all that most distracts the breast? 

That pause, which pondered o'er his fate, 

Obf who its dreary length shall date ! 370 

Though in Time's record nearly nought , 

It was Eternity to Thought ! 

For infinite as boundless space 

The thought that Conscience must embrace , 

Which in itself can comprehend 375 

Woe without name , or hope, or end. 

The hour is past , the Giaour is gone ; 
And did he fly or fall alone? 
1 Woe to that hour he came or went! 

The curse for Hassan's sin was sent 980 

To turn a palace to a tomb : 

He came , he went, like the Simoom , xa 

That harbinger of fate and gloom , 

Beneath whose widely -wasting breath 

The very cypress droops to death — 285 

Dark tree, still sad when others' grief is fled, 

The only constant mourner o'er the dead ! 
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The steed it vanished from the stall; 
Ho serf is seen in Hassan's hall ; 
The lonely Spider's thin grey pall ago 

Waves slowly widening o'er the wall ; 
The Bat builds in his Plarain bower; 
And in the fortress of his power 
The Owl usurps the beacon -tower; 
The wild- dog howls o'er the fountain's brim , 
With baffled thirst, and famine, grim ; 296 

for the stream has shrunk from its marble bed, 
Where the weeds and the desolate dust are spread. 
'Twas. sweet of yore to see it play 
And chase the sultriness of day , 30D 

As springing nigh the silver dew 
}n whirls fantastically flew , 
And flung luxurious coolness round 
The air, and yerdure o'er the ground, 
'Twas sweet, when cloudless stars were bright » 
To view the wave of watery light, 3°6 l 

And hear its melody by night 
And oft had Hassan's Childhood played 
Around the verge of that cascade; 
And oft upon his mother's breast 3iO 

That sound had harmonized his rest; 
^Lnd oft- had Hassan's Youth along 
%U bank been soothed by Beauty's song ; 
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And softer seemed each melting tone 
Of Music mingled with its own. 3i5 

Bat ne'er shall Hassan's Age repose 
Along the brink at Twilight's close : 
The stream that filled that font is fled— 
The blood that warmed his heart is shed! 
And here no more shall human voice Sac 

Be heard to rage, regret, rejoice. 
The last sad note that swelled the gale 
Was woman's wildest funeral wail : 
That quenched in silence, all is still , 
Bat the lattice that flaps when the wind is 
shrill: 3a5 

Though raves the gust, and floods the rain, 
No hand shall close its clasp again. 
On dt sari sands 'twere joy to scan 
The rudest steps of fellow man. 
So here the very voice of Grief 53o 

Blight wake an Echo like relief — 
At least 'twould say, "all are not gone; 
"There lingers Life, though but in one— ** 
For many a gilded chamber's there , 
Which Solitude might well forbear ; 335 

Within that dome as yet Decay 
Hath slowly worked her cankering way— 
But gloom is gathered o'er the gate, 
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Nor there the Fakir's self will wait ; 

Nor there will wandering Df rvise stay, 240 

For Bounty cheers not his delay; 

Nor there Will weary stranger halt 

To bless the sacred «' bread and salt. 1 ' ** -. 

Alike must Wealth and Poverty 

Pass heedless and unheeded by, 345 

For Courtesy and Pily died 

With Hassan on the mountain side* 

His roof, that refuge unto men , 

la Desolation's hungry den. 

The guest flies the ball, and the vassal from 
labour , 35e) 

Since his turban was cleft by the infidel's sabre !«• 



I hear the sound af coming feet , 
But not a voice mine ear to greet; 
More near— each turban I can scan, 
And silver- sheathed ataghan ; ,5 J555 

The foremost of the band is seen, 
An Emir by his garb of green : * 4 
"Ho ! who art thou? — this low salam * & 
€i Replies of Moslem failh I am. 
•'The, burthen ye so gently bear, $(# 

€i Seems one that claims your utmost care* 



"And, doubtless, holds some preeioas freight, 
•My humble hark would glacfl y wait." 

"Thou speakest sooth, thy skiff unmoor, 
a And waft us from the silent shore; 365 

"Nay, leave the sail still furled, and ply 
"The nearest oar thafs scattered hy 9 

* And midway to those rocks where sleep 
"The channelled waters dark and deep. 
"Rest from your task — so — bravely done, 
"Oar coarse has been right swiftly ran; 571 

* Yet 'tis the longest voyage, I trow, 
*Thatoneof— * * * * 

Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
The calm wave rippled to the bank; 3f 5 

I watched it as it sank, methought 
Some motion from die current caught 
Bestirred it more , — 'twas but the beam 
Tnat chequered o'er the living stream: 
I gazed, tiU vanishing from view, 38o 

lake lessening pebble it withdrew; 
Still less and less, a speck of white 
That gemmed the tide, then mocked the sight; 
And all its hidden secrets sleep , 
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Known but to Genii of the deep , » 385 

Wich, trembling in their coral cave*, 

They dare not whisper to the waves, 

* * * * i * * * 

As rising on its purple wing 
The insect - queen * 6 of eastern spring, 
O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 390 

Invites the young pursuer near, 
And lea 4s him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 
Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye : 5g5 

So Beauty lures the full-grown child, ' 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild J 
A chase of idle hopes and fears , 
Begun in folly, closed in tears. 
If won , to equal ills betrayed , 400 

Woe waits the insect and the maid % 
A life of pain, the loss of peace, 
From infant's play , and man's caprice : 
Tho lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Hath lost its charm by being caught, 4o$ 

For every touch that wooed its stay 
Hat brushed its brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
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*Es left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 4 10 
Ah! where stall either victim rest? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before? 
Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 
Find joy within her broken bower? 4i5 

No : gayer insect* fluttering by 
Ne'er droop the wing o'er those that die* 
And lovelier things have mercy shown. 
To every failing but their own, 
And every woe a tear can claim 4ao 

Except an erring sister's shame. 
******* 

The Mind, that broods o'er guilty woes A 

Is like the Scorpion girt by fire, 
In circle narrowing as it glows, 
The flames around their captive close % 4fi6 

Till inly searched by thousand throes, 

And maddening in her ire , 
One sad and sole relief she knows , 
The sting she nourished for her foes, 
Whose ve^iom never yet was vain , 43o 

Gives but one pang, and cures all pain > 
And darts into her desperate train ; 
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80 do the dark in soul expire > 

Or live like Scorpion girt by fire;- 1 * 

So writhes the mind Remorse hath riven > 

Unfit for earthy undoomed for heaven, 436 

Darkness above, despair, beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death! 



Black Hassan from the Haram flies > 
Nor bends on woman's form his eyes, 44o 

The unwonted chase each hour employs f 
Yet shares be not the hunter's joys* 
Not thus was Hassan wont to fly > 

When Leila dwelt in his Serai. 
Doth Leila there no longer dwell? 445 

That talc can only Hassan tell : 
Strange rumours in our city say 
Upon that - eve she fled away 
When Rhamazan's 18 last sun was set, 
And flashing from each minaret 45o 

Millions of lamps proclaimed the feast 
Of Bairam through the boundless East. 
'Twas then she weut as to the bath, 
Which Hassan vainly searched in wrath ; 
For she was flown her master's rage 455 

In likeness of a Georgian page,, 
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Arid fkr beyond the Moslem's power 

Had wronged liim with the faithless Giaodr. 

Somewhat of this had Hassan deemed; 

bat still so fond, so fair she seemed, 4b 

*Too well he trusted to the slave 

Whose treachery deserved a grave : 

And on that eve had gone to mosque , 

And thence to least in his kiosk. 

Such is the tale his Nubians tell, 465 

Who did not watch their charge too well; 

But others say, that on that night, 

By pale PhingariV* trembling light, « 

The Giaour upon his jet black steed . 

Was seen , but seen alone to speed 4^0 

With bloody spur along the shore, 

Nor maid nor page behind him bore. 
******* 

Her eye's dark charm 'twere vain to tell* 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well ; 4^5 

As large, as languishingly dark, 
But Soul beamed forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath the lid, 
Bright as the jewel of Giamschid. 90 
Yea, Soul, and should our prophet say 4So 
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That form. was nought but breathing clay; 

By Alia ! I would answer ntty ; 

Though on Al- SiratV* arch I stood. 

Which totters o'er the fiery flood, 

With Paradise within my view f 485 

And all his Hoiirls beckoning through. 

Oh ! who young Leila's glance could read 

And keep that portion of his creed" 

Which saith that woman is but dust; 

A soulless toy for tyrant's lust? 4go 

On her might Muftis gaze, and own 

That through her eye the Immortal shone} 

Oh her fair check's unfading hue 

The young pomegranate's * s blossoms strew 

Their bloom in blushes ever new } 4a5 

Her hair in hyacinthinfe* 4 flow, 

When left to roll its folds below, 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood superior to them all, 

Halt swept the marble where her feet gob 

Gleamed Whiter than the mountain sleet 

Ere from the cloud that gave it birth 

It fell , and caught one stain of earth. 

The cygnet nobly walks the water ; 

So moved oil earth Circassian daughter; 60S 

The loveliest bird of Franguestan! ft8 
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As rears her crest the raffled Swan, 

And spurns the were with wings of pride, 
When pass the steps of stranger man 

Along the hanks that hound her tide; 610 

Thus rose fair Leila's whiter neck: — 
Thus armed with beauty would aha check 
Intrusion's glance, till Folly's gase 
Shrunk from the charms it meant to praise* 
Thus high and graceful was her gait; 6i5 

, Her heart as tender to her mates 
Her mate — stern Hassan, who was he? 
Alas ! that name was not for thee! 



Stern Hassan hath a journey ta'en 
With twenty vassals in his train , 5fto 

Each nrmed, as best becomes a man, 
With arquebus* and ataghan; 
The chief before, as decked for war, 
. Bears in his belt .the scimitar 
Stained with the best of Arnaut blood, 5u5 

When in the pass the rebels stood, 
And few returned to tell the tale 
Of what bef< 11 in Parne's vale. 
The pistols which his girdle bore 
Where those that once a pasha wore, 53o 
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Which still , though gemmed andbossed with gold, 

Even robbers tremble to behold. 

'Tis said he goes to woo a bride 

More true than her. who left his side ; 

The faithless slave that broke her bower, 535 

And, worse than faithless , for a Giaour! 



The suit's last rays are on the hill, 
And sparkle in the fountain rill, 
Whose welcome waters, cool and clear, 
Draw blessings fironi the mountaineer : 54o 

Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
Find that renpse 'twere vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord, 
And trembling for his secret hoard — 
Here may he rest where none can sec, 545 

In crowds a slave, in deserts free; 
And with forbidden wine may stain 

The bowl a Moslem must not drain. 

* * * * * * * 

The foremost Tartar^ in the gap, 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap; 55o 

The rest in lengthening line the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile*. 
tol. n. - C , 
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Above f the mountain rears a peak,* 
Where vultures whet the tbirsty beak/ 
And theirs may be a feast to-night, 555 

Shall tempt them down ere morrow's light; 
Beneath, a river 5 * wintry stream 
, Has shrunk before the summer beam. 
And left a channel bleak and bare, 
Save shrubs that spring to perish there: 56o 

Each side the midway patli there lay ^ v 

Small broken crags of granite gray, 
By time, or mountain lightning, riven 
From snmnits clad in mists of heaven; 
For where is be that bath beheld 565 

The peak of Liakura unveiled? 



They reach the grove of pine at last : ' 
"Bismillah!* 6 now the peril's past; 
" For yonder view the opening plain, 
"And there well prick onr steeds amain:" 
The Chiaus spake, and as he said, 56i 

A bullet whistled o'er his head; 
The foremost Tartar bites the ground! 

Scarce had they time to check the rein,' 
Swift from their steeds the riders bound; 5f5 

But three shall never mount again: 
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Unseen the foes that gave the wound,' 

The dying ask revenge in vain. 
With steel unsheathed, and carhine bent, 
Some o'er their courser's harness leant , 58o 

Half sheltered by the steed f 
Some fly behind the nearest rock, 
And there await the coming shock, • 

Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 585 

Who dare not quit their craggy screen. 
Stern Hassan only from his horse 
Disdains to light, and keeps his course, w 
Till fiery flashes in the van 

Proclaim too sure the robber - clan 5go 

Have well secured the only way 
Could now avail the promised prey ; 
Then curled his very beard*? with ire, 
And glared his eye with fiercer fire : 
«' Though far and near the bullets hiss , 5o,5 

"I've scaped a bloodier hour than this/' 
And now the foe their covert quit, 
And call his vassals to submit; 
But Hassan's frown and furious word 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword/ (Joo 

Nor of his little band a man 
Resigned carbine or ataghan, 

C a 
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Nor raised the craven cry, Amaun ! •• 
In fuller sight, more near and near, 
The lately ambushed foes appear, 6o5 

And, issuing from the grove, advance 
Some who on battle - charger prance. 
,Who leads them on with foreign brand, 
Far flashing in his red right hand? 
"'Tis he! 'tis he! I know nim^now; 610 

"I know him by his pallid brow; 
*'I know him by the evil eye •» 
"That aids his envious treachery; 
"I know him by his jet-black barb: 
lt Though now arreyed in Arnaut garb, 6i5 

"Apostate from his own vile faith, 
"It shall not save him from the death : 
u 'Tis he! well met in any hour, 
" Lost Leila's love , accursed Giaour ! '* 

As rolls the river into ocean, 620 

In sable torrent wildly streaming ; 

As the sea- tide's opposing motion, 
In azure column proudly gleaming , 
Beats back the current many a rood, ' 
In curling foam and mingling flood, 62$ 

While eddying whirl, and breaking wave, 
Roused by the blast of winter rave; 
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Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash , 
The lightnings of the waters flash 
In awful whiteness o'er the shore, 63o 

That shines and shakes beneath the roar; 
Thus — as the stream and ocean greet, 
With waves that madden as they meet — 
Thus join the bands, whom mutual wrong, 
And fate, and fury, drive along. 635 

The bickering sabres' shivering jar ; 

And pealing wide or ringing near 

Its echoes on the throbbing ear, 
The deathshdt hissing from afar; 
The shock, the shout, the groan of war, 64o 

Reverberate along that vale , 

More suited to the shepherd's tale : 
Though few the numbers — theirs the strife, 
That neither spares nor speaks for life ! 
Ah ! fondly youthful hearts can press, 645 

To seize and share the dear caress ; 
But Love itself could never pant 
For all that Beauty sighs to grant 
With half the fervour Hate bestows 
Upon the last embrace of foes, 65o 

When grappling in the fight they fold 
Those arms that ne'er shall lose their hold : 
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Friends meet to part; Love laugh* at faith; 
True foes, once met, are joined till" death! 



Willi sabre shivered to the hilt, 655 

Yet dripping with the blood he spilt ; 

Yet strained within the severed hand 

Which quivers round that faithless brand ; 

His turban far behind him rolled , 

And cleft in twain its firmest fold; 660 

His flowing robe by falchion torn, 

And crimson as those clouds of morn 

That, streaked with dusky red, portend 

The day shall have a slormy end ; 

A stain on every bn.sJi that bore 663 

A fragment of his palampore , 33 

His breast with wounds unnumbered riren, 

His back to earth, his face to heaven, 

FalFn Hassan lies — his unclosed eye 

Yet lowering on his enemy, 670 

As if the hour that sealed his fate 

Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 

And o'er him bends that foe with brow 

As dark as his that bled below. — 
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€i Yes , Leila sleeps beneath the wfcve, 6?5 

"But his shall be a redder grave; . 
" Her spirit pointed well the steel 
"Wich taught that felon heart iofeeL 4 

"He called the Prophet, but his power 
" Was vain against the vangeiul- Giaour: : 636 
" He called on Alia — but the word' ' •'■"•* .• 
tg Arose unheeded or unheard. 
" Thou Paynini fooll could Leila's prayer • " " 
" Be passed , and thine accorded there ? . ! 

"I watched my time, I leagued with these, 
" The traitor in his turn to -seize ;'.r ■' - " - ■• 686 
"My wrath is wreaked, the deed; is done, •;• 
"And now I go— r but go alone." ' • 

* *. . * * *.-..*. .; ; » r 2 

* * * * • * * , .. *h' < 

• ■ • • • . * ! » 

The browzing camels' bells are tinkling: r. 

His Mother looked from her lattice- high-** ■ • : ■/. 

She saw the dews of eve besprinkling 691/ 

The pasture green beneatli her eye, 

She saw the planets faintly twinkling: . ' 

" 'Tis twilight — sure his train 'is 'nigh," . . ; ! • 

She could not rest in the garden- bower r 6g5 
But gazed through the grate of his steepest tower: 
•'Why comes he not? his steeds arc fleet, 
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"Why sends oot the Bridrgrooaibu promised gift? 

"U his heart more cold, or his barb less swift? 

"Oh, false reproach! yon Tartar now 701 

"Has gained our nearest mountain's brow* 

"And warily the steep descends , 

"And now within the valley bends ; 

"And he bears the gift at his saddle bow— 

fflow could I deem his coarser slow? 706 

"Right well my largess shall repay 

"His welcome speed, and weary way." 

The Tartar lighted at the gate, 

But scarce upheld his fainting weight : 710 

Hit swarthy visage spake distress. 

But this might be from weariness ; 

His garb with sanguine spots was dyed. 

But these might be from his courser's side ; 

He drew the token from his vest— 715 

Angel of Death! 'tis Hassan's cloven crest! 

His calpac 31 rent — his caftan red — 

•'Lady , a fearful bride thy Son hath wed : 

"Me, not from mercy, did they spare, 

"But this empurpled pledge to bear. 720 

"Peace to the brave ! whose blood is spilt : 

"Woe to the Giaour; for his the guilt." 
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A turban * carved in coarsest stone, 
A pillar with rank weeds o'ergrown , 
Whereon can now be scarcely read- ya5 

Tile Koran- verse that mourns the dead, 
Point out the spot where Hassan fell 
A victim in that lonely dell. 
There sleeps as true an Osmanlie 
As e'er at Mecca bent the knee ; <p3o 

As ever scorned forbidden wine, 
Or prayed with face towards the shrine, 
In orisons resumed anew 
At solemn sound of "Alia Hu! " *■ 
Yet died he by a stranger's hand, jSS 

And stranger in his native land, 
Yet died he as in arms he stood , 
And unavenged, at least in blood. 
But him the maids of Paradise 

Impatient to their halls invite, y4o 

And the dark Heaven of Houri's eyes 

On him shall glance for ever bright ; 
They come — their kerchiefs green they wave, s * : 
And welcome with a kiss the brave ! 
Who falls in battle 'gainst a Giaour ?45 < 

Is worthiest an immortal bower. 
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But thou, false Infidel! shalt writho , 
Beneath avenging Monkir's K scythe ; 
And from its torment Jscape alone 
To wander round lost £blis' K throne; jjSo 

And* fire unquenched, unquenchable , 
Around, within, thy heart shall dwell ; 
Nor ear can hear nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell! * 

But first , on earth as Vampire 3 ? sent, ^55 

Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent : 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place. 
And suck the blood of all thy race; 
There from thy daughter , sister, wife, 
At midnight drain the stream oflife; 760 

Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse : 
Thy victims ere they yet expire 
Shall know the daemon for their sire, 
As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 765 

Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 
But one that for thy crime must fall, 
The youngest, most beloved of all, 
Shall bless thee with a father's name — 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame! 
Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 771 

Her check's last tinge, her eye's last spark, 
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I 

And the last glassy glance must view . 

Which freezes o'er its lifeless jblue, 

Then with unhallowed hand shall teat 776 

The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of wich in life a lock when shorn • . . 

Affection's fondest pledge was worn; 

But now is home away by thee, 

Memorial of thine agony! 780 

Wet with thine own best blood shall drip 38 

Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip j 

Then stalking to thy sullen grave, 

Go — and with Gauls and Afrits rave; 

Till these in Jiorror shrink away 785 

From spectre more accursed than they! 

* * ,* * *.*..*. 

"How name ye yon lone Caloyer ? 

" Ilis features I have scanned before 
"In mine own land: 'tis many a year: 

" Since, dashing .by the lonely shore r jijc> 

" I saw him urge as fleet a steed .. ; 

"As ever served a horseman's need. , 

" But once I saw that face , yet then . 
"It was so marked with inward pain,' 
"I could not pass it by again; 795 

"It breathes the same dark spiiit now, • 
"As death were stamped upon his brow." 
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" 'Tis twice three yean at summer tide ' 
" Since first among our freres he came ; 
u And here it soothes him to abide too 

"For some dark deed he will not name. 
"But never at our vesper prayer, 
"Nor e'er before confession chair' 
" Kneels he , nor recks be when arise 
" Incense or anthem to the skies , go5 

"But broods within his cell alone, 
"His faith and race alike unknown. 
"The sea from Paynim land he crost, 
"And here ascended from the coast; 
"Yet seems he not of Othman race, gio 

"But only Christian in his face; 
"I'd judge him some stray renegade, 
"Repentant of the change he made, 
"Save that he shuns our holy shrine, 
"Nor tastes the sacred bread and wine. 8i5 

" Great largess to these walls he brought, 
"And thus our abbot's favour bought; 
*But were I Prior, not a day 
" Should brook such stranger's further stay, 
"Or pent within our penance cell fey* 

"Should doom him there for aye to dwell, 
"Much in his visions mutters he 
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" Of maiden 'whelmed beneath the sea; 
"Of sabres clashing, foemen flying, 
« c Wrongs avenged , and Moslem dying. 8a5 

" On cliff be bath been known to stand, 
"And rave as to some bloody band 
"Fresh severed from its parent limb, 
" Invisible to all but him 

" Which beckons onward to his grave, 83o 

"And luxes to leap into the wave." 
* * * * * . * * . 

******* 

Dark and unearthly is the scowl : 

That glares beneath his dusky cowl; 

The flash of that dilating eye 

Reveals too much of times gone by; $35 

Though varying, indistinct its hue, 

Oft will his glance tbc gazer rue. 

For in it lurks that nameless spell 

Which speaks, itself unspeakable, 

A spirit yet unquelled and high , 84o 

That claims and keeps ascendancy; 

And like the bird whose pinions quake, 

But cannot fly the gazing snake, 

Will others quail beneath his look, 

Nor 'scape the glance they scarce can brook. 
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From him the half- affrighted Friar 84G 

When met alone would fain retire, 
As if that eye and bitter smile 
Transferred to others fear and guile : 
Not oft to smile descendcth he , flfo 

Aud wben he doth 'tis sad to see 
That he but mocks at Misery. 
How that pale lip will curl and quiver ! 
Then fix once more as if for ever; 
As if his sorrow or disdain 855 

Forbade him e'er to smile again. 
Well were it so — such ghastly mirth 
From joyaunce ne'er derived its birth. 
But sadder still it were to trace 
What once were feelings in that face : 86a 

Time hath not yet the features fixed, 
But brighter traits with evil mixed; 
And there are hues not always faded, 
Which speak a mind not all degraded 
Even by the crimes through which it waded: 
The common crowd but see the gloom 866 

Of wayward deeds, and fitting doom; 
The close observer can espy 
A noble soul, and lineage high : ' 

Alas ! though both bestowed in, vain , 870 

Which Grief could change, and Guilt could stain, 
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It was no vulgar tenement 

To which such lofty gifts were lent, 

And still with little less than dread 

On such the sight is reveted. 875 

The roofless cot, decayed and rent, 

Will scarce delay the passer by ; 
The tower by war or, tempest bent, 
While yet may frown one battlement, 

Demands and daunts the stranger's ey; 880 

Each ivied arch, and pillar lone, 
Pleads haughtily for glories gone ! 

"His floating robe around him folding, 

"Slow sweeps he through he columned aisle; 
"With dread beheld, with gloom beholding 885 

" The rites that sanctify the pile. 
"But when the anthem shakes the choir, 
" And kneel the monks, his steps retire; 
"By yonder lone and wavering torch 
"His aspect glares within the porch ; 890 

" There will he pause till all is done — 
" And hear the prayer, but utter none. 
"See — by the half- illumined wall 
"His hood fly back, his dark hair fall, 
" That pale brow wildly wreathing round, 895 
"As if the Gorgon there had bound 
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"The sablest of the serpent -braid 

*' That o'er her fearful forehead strayed : 

"For Jic declines the convent oath, 

"And leaves those locks unhallowed growth, goo 

"But wears our garb in all beside; 

"And, not from piety but pride, 

" Gives wealth to walls that never heard 

" Of his one holy vow nor word. 

" Lo ! — mark ye , as the harmony 9o5 

u Peals louder praises to the sky, 

" That livid check , that stony air 

." Of mixed defiance and despair! 

"Saint Francis, keep him from the shrine! 

" Else may we dread the wrath divine gio 

"Made manifest by awful sign. 

" If ever evil angel bore 

" The form of mortal , such he wore 2 

"By all my hope of sins forgiven, 

" Such looks are not of earth nor heaven ! " gi5 

To love the softest hearts are prone, 

But such can ne'er be all his own; 

Too timid in his woes to share, 

Too meek to meet, or brave despair; 

And sterner hearts alone may feel 9&0 

The wound that time can never heal. 
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The rugged 'metal of the mine 

Must burn before its surface shine, 

But plunged within the furnace -flame, 

It bends and nu Its — though still the same; 

Then tempered to thy want, or will, 926 

'Twill serve thee to defend or kill; 

A torcast- plate for thine hour of need, 

Or blade to bid thy foe man bleed; 

But if a dagger's form it bear, g3o 

Let those who shape its rdge, beware! 

Thus passion's fire, and woman's art, 

Can turn and tame the sterner heart; 

From these its form and tone are ta'en, 

.And what they make it, must remain, 935 

But break — before it bend again. 
******* 
* . * * * * * * 

If solitude succeed to grief, 
Release from pain is slight relief; 
The vacant bosom's wilderness 
Might thank the pang that made it less. g4o 
We loathe what none are left to share: 
Even bliss — 'twere woe alone to bear; 
The heart once left thus desolate 
vol. 11. D 
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Must fly at last for ease — to bate. 

It is as if the dead could feel e/ia 

The icy worm around them steal. 

And shudder, as the reptiles creep 

To revel o'er their rotting sleep, 

Without the power to scare away 

The cold consumers of their clay ! o5o 

It is as if the dcaart-bird, *» 

Whose beak unlocks her bosom's stream 

To still her famished nestlings' scream, 
Nor mourns a life to them transferred , 
Should rend her rash devoted breast, jR> 

And find them flown her empty nest. 
The keenest pangs the wretched find 

Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafiest desart of the mind, 

The waste of feelings unemployed. 060 

Who would be doomed to gaze upon 
. A sky without a cloud or sun? 
Less hideous far the tempest's roar 
Than ne'er to brave the billows more — 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o'er, $65 
A lonely wreck on fortune's shore, 
'Mid sullen calm, and silent bay, 
Unseen to drop by dull decay j — 
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Better to sink beneath the shock 

Than moulder piecemeal on the rock! . 970 



" Father! thy days have passed in peace, 

"Mid counted beads, and countless prayer; 
"To hid the sins of otbers cease, 

" Thyself without a crime or care, 
"Save transient ills that all must bear, 975 

"lias been thy lot from youth to age; 
"And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 
"Of passions fierce and uncontrolled, 
"Such as thy penitents unfold, 
•'Whose secret sins and sorrows rest gffo 

" Within thy pure and pitying breast 
"My days, though few, have passed below 
"In much of joy, but more of woe; 
"Yet still in hours of love or strife, 
€t I've 'scaped the weariness of life : 985 

"Now leagued with friends, now girt by foes, 
" I loathed the languor of repose , 
"Now nothing left to love or hate, 
"No more with hope or pride elate, 
"I'd rather be the thing that crawls 990 

"Most noxious o'er a dungeon's walls, 

D a 
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"Than pass my dull, unvarying days; 

"Condemned to mc dilate and gaze. 

"Yet, larks a wish within my breast 

"For rest — but not to feel 'tis rest. 995 

"Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil; 

"And I shall sleep without the dream 
"Of what I was, and would be still, 

"Dark as to thee my deeds may seem: 
"My memory now is but the tomb 1000 

"Of joy 8 long dead; my hope, their doom: 
"Though better to have died with those 
"Than bear a life of lingering woes. 
"My spirit shrunk not to sustain 
"Te searching throes of ceaseless pain ; ioo5 

"Nor sought the self- accorded grave 
" Of ancient fool and modern knave : 
"Yet death I have not feared to meet: 
"And in the field it had been sweet, 
" Dad danger wooed me on to move 1010 

"The slave of glory, not of love. 
"I've braved it — not for honour's boast; 
" I smile at laurels won or lost ; 
"To such let others carve their way, 
"For high renown , or hireling pay: joi5 

" But place again before my eyes 
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''Aught that I deem a worthy prize; 

"The maid I love, the man I hate, 

"And I will hunt the steps of fate, 

"To save or slay, as these require, loto 

' Through rending steel, and rolling fire ; 

''Nor need'st thou doubt this speech from one 

•'Who would but do — what he hath done. 

"Death is hut what the haugthy brave, 

"The weak must bear, the wretch must crave ; 

"Then let Life go to him who* gave; 1026 

"1 have not quailed to danger's brow 

" When high and happy need I now? 



€t l loved her , friar ! nay , adored-— 

"But these are words that all can use — lo5i 
"I proved it more in deed than word; 
"There's blood upon that dinted sword, 

" A stain its steel can never lose : 
"'Twas shed for her, who died for me, 

"It warmed the heart of one abhorred: io54 
u Nay , start not — no — nor bend thy knee, 

" Nor midst my sins such act record ; 
''Thou wilt absolve me from the deed, 
"For he was hostile to thy creed! 
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" The very name of Nazarene io4o 

"Was wormwood to his Paynim spleen. 

"Ungrateful fool! since but for brands 

" Well wielded in some hardy hands, 

" And wonnds by Galileans given , 

" The surest pass to Turkish heaven , io45 

" For him his Houris still might wait 

" Impatient at the prophet's gate. 

"I loved her — love will find its way 

" Through paths' where wolves would fear to prey, 

"And if it dares enough, 'twere hard io5o 

"If passion met not some reward — 

" No matter how, or where, or why, 

"I did not vainly seek; nor sigh: 

4, Yet sometimes, with remorse, in vain 

<*I wish she had not loved again. io55 

"She died — I dare not tell the how; 

"But look — 'tis written on my brow! 

" There read of Cain the curse and crime, 

"In characters unworn by time: 

f* Still, ere thou dost condemn me, pause; 1061 

" Not mine the act, though I the cause. 

"Yet did he but what I had done 

"Had she been false to more than one. 

" Fai tiiless to him , he gave the blow ; 
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u But true to me , I laid him low : jo65 

"Howe'cr deserved her doom might be, 

"Her treachery was truth to me; 

"To me she gave her heart, that all 

" Which tyranny can ne'er enthrall ; 

%And I , alas ! too late to save ! 1070 

"Yet all I then could give, I gave, 

" 'Twas some relief, our foe a grave. 

''His death sits lightly; hut her fate 

"Has made me — what thou well may'st hate. 
"His doom was sealed — he knew it wellj 1075 

" Warned by the voice of stern Taheer » 

"Deep in whose darkly boding ear 4 * 

"The deathshot pealed of murder near, 
"As filed the troop to where they fell! 

" He died too in the battle broil, + io8o 

"A time that heeds nor pain nor toil* 

" One cry to Mahomed for aid , 

" One prayer to Alia all he made : 

"He knew and crossed me in the fray — 

"I gazed upon him where he lay, io85 

"And watched his spirit ebb away 

" Though pierced like Pard by hunter's steel , 

"He felt not half that now I feel. 

"I searched, but vainly searched, to find 
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" The workings of a wounded mind ; 1090 

"Each ftaturd of that sullen corse 

"Belraycd his rage, but no remorse, 

" Oli , what had Vengeance given to trace 

'•' Despair upon his dying face ! 

" The late repentance of that hour , iog5 

" When Penitence hath lost her power 

''To tear one terror from the grave, 

"And will not soothe, and can not save. 



''The cold in dime are cold in Mood, 

" Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 1 101 

" But mine was like the lava flood 

"That boils in Aetna's breast of flame. 

" I cannot prate in puling strain 

•'Of lady e- love, and beauty's chain: 

*' If changing cheek , and scorching vein % \\cA 

"Lips taught to writhe, but not complain , 

"If bursting heart, and mad'ning brain, 

" And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 

"And all that I have felt, and feol, 

"Betoken love — that love was mine, • 1110 

" And shewn by many a biLter sign. 

J"Tis true, I could not whine nor sigh, 
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"I knew but to obtain or die. 

" I die -r- but first I have possessed , 

"And come what may, I have been blest. ni5 

" Shall I the doom I sought upbraid ? 

*< No — reft of all, yet undismayed 

"But for the thought of Leila slain , 

"Give me the pleasure with the pain, 

" So would I Jive and love again. 1120 

"I grieve, but not, my holy guide! 

" For him who dies, but her who died: 

"She sleeps beneath the wandering wave — 

"Ah! had she but an earthly grave, 

" This breaking heart and throbbing head H24 

" Should seek and share her narrow bcdL 

"She was a form of life and light, 

"That, Been 9 became a part of sight; 

"And rose, where'er I turned mine eye, 

" The Morning - star of Memory ! 1 1 3« 



"Yes, Love indeed is light from heaven; 

"A sjWk of that immortal lire 
"With angels shared, by Alia given ,. 

" To lift from earth our low desire. 
" Devotion wafts the mind above, 
"But Heaven itself descends in love; 




li55 
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"A feeling from the Godhead caught, 

" To wean from self each sordid thought ; 

" A Ray of him who formed the whole; 

" A Glory circling round the soul! n4o 

"I grant my love imperfect, all 

" That mortals by the name miscall ; 

"Then deem it evil, what thou wilt; 

"But say, oh say, hers was not guilt! 

"She was my life's unerring light, 1145 

"That quenched, what beam shall break my 

night? 
"Oh! would it shone to lead me still, 
"All hough to death or deadliest ill! 
"Why marvel ye, if they who lose 

"This present joy, this future hope, i\5o 

"No more with sorrow meekly cope; 
"In phrenzy then their fate accuse: 
"In madness do those fearful deeds 

"That seem to add but guilt to woe? 
"Alas! the breast that inly bleeds j\55 

"Hath nought to dread from outward blow: 
"Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
"Cares little into what abyss. 
"Fierce as the gloomy vulture's now 

"To thee, old man, my deeds appear: 
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"I road* abhorence on thy brow, 1161 

"And this too was I born to bear! 
"Tis true, that, like that bird of prey, 
" With havock have I marked my way : 
"But this was taught me by the dove, n65 
"To die — and know no second love. 
"This lesson yet hath man to learn, 
"Taught by the thing he dares to spurn: 
"The bird that sings within the brake, 
"The swan that swims upon the lake, 1170 

"One mate, and one alone, will take. 
" And let the fool still prone to range , 
"And sneer on all who cannot change > 
"Partake his jest with boasting boys 5 
"I envy not his varied joys, %ifS 

"But deem such feeble, heartless man, 
"Less than yon solitary swan; 
"Far, far beneath the shallow maid 
"He left believing and betrayed. 
"Suth shame at least was never mine — Qkfk> 
"Leila! each thought was only thine! 
"My good, mv guilt, my weal, my woe, 
"My hope on high ~ my all below. 
"Earth holds no other like to thee,. 
"Or if it doth, in vain for me: 11 85 
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"For worlds I dare not view the dame 

'* Resembling thee, yet not the game. 

"The very crimes that mar my youth, 

"This bed of death — attest my truth! 

"'Tis all too late — thou wert, thou art 1199 

"The cherished madness of my heart! 

"And the was lost — and yet I breathed, 

"But not the breath of human life: 
"A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 

"And stung my every thought to strife, 
"Alike all time, abhorred all place, 
"Shuddering I shrunk from Nature's face, 1196 
"Where every hue that charmed before 
" The blackness of my bosom wore. 
"The rest thou dost already know, 1200 

"And all my sins f and half my woe. 
"But talk no more of penitencej; 
"Thou sce'st I soon shall part from hence: 
"_4Ad if thy holy tale were true, 
"The deed that's done can'st thou undo? i2o4 
" Think me not thankless — but this grief 
"Looks not to priesthood for relief. 4l 
''My soul's estate in secret guess: 
"But would'st thon pity more, say less. 
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**When thou can'st bid my Leila live, 1210 
"Then will I sue thee to forgive; 
"Then plead iny cause in that high place 
" Where purchased masses proffer grace. 
''Go, when the hunter's hand hath wrung 
"From forest- cave her shrieking young, 1216 
"And calm the lonely lioness: 
"But soothe not — mock not my distress! 

"In earlier days, and calmer hours, 

"When heart with heart delights to blend, 
"Where bloom my native valley's bowers 

ie l had — Ah! have I now? — a friend! 
"To him this pledge I charge thee send, 

"Memorial of a youthful vow; 
"I would remind him of my end: 

" Though souls absorbed like mine allow 1242 
"Brief thought to distant friendship's claim, 
" Yet dear him my blighted name. 
"'Tis strange — he prophesied my doom, 

"And I have smiled — I then could smile — 
*'When Piudence would his voice assume, i23o 

"And warn — I recked not what — the while: 
"But now remembrance whispers o'er 
"Those accents scarcely marked before. 
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"Say — that hit bodings came to pass, 
"And he will start to hear their truth, ia34 
"And wish his words hat not been sooth: 
''Tell him, unheeding as I was, 
" Through many a busy bitter scene 
" Of all our golden youth had been , 
"In pain, my faultering tongue had tried i24i 
"To bless his memory ere I died; 
"But heaven in wrath would turn away, 
" If Guilt should for the guiltless pray. 
"I do not ask him not to blame, 
"Too gentle he to wound my name; ia45 

"And what have I to do with fame? 
"I do not ask him not to mourn, 
"Such cold request might sound like scorn; 
"And what than friendship's manly tear 
"May better grace a brother's bier? ia5o 

"Bui bear this ring, his own of old, 
"And tell him — what thou dost behold! 
"The withered frame, the ruined mind, 
"The wrack by passiou left behind, 
"A slirivelled scroll, a scattered leaf, ia55 

"Seared by the autumn blast of grief! 
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"Tell me no more of fancy's gleam, 

"No, father, no, 'twas not a dream; 

"Alas! the dreamer first must sleep* 

"I only watched > and wished to weep; 1260 

"But could not, for my burning brow 

" Throbbed to the very brain as now: 

"I wished but for a single tear, 

"As something welcome, new, and dear: 

"I wished it then, I wish it still, ia65 

" Despair is stronger than my wilL 

" Waste not thine orison, despair 

"Is mightier than thy pious prayer: 

"I would not, if I might, be blest, 

"I want no paradise, butYest. 1270 

"'Twas then, I tell thee, father! then 

"I saw her; yes, she lived again; 

"And shining in her white symar, 4 * 

"As through yon pale grey cloud the star 

"Which now I gaze on, as on her, 127a 

'^Who looked and looks far lovelier; 

"Dimly I view its trembling spark; 

"To-morrow's night shall be more dark; 

"And I, before its rays appear, 

"That lifeless thing the living fear. l'iSo 

"1 wander, father! for my soul 
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"Is Heeling towards tuc final goal. 

"I saw her, friar! and I rose 

"forget fill of our former woes; 

"And rushing from my coach, I dart, ia85 

" And clasp her to my desperate heart ', 

"I clasp — what is it that I clasp? 

"No breathing form within my grasp, 

"No heart that beats reply to mine, 

'•Yet, Leila! yet the form is thine! 129a 

"And art thou, dearest., changed so much, 

"As meet my eye, yet mock my touch? 

"Ah! were thy beauties e'er so cold. 

"I care not; so my arms enfold 

"The all they ever wished to hold, 1295 

"Alas! around a shadow prest, 

" They shrink upon my lonely breast ; 

"Yet siill 'tis there I In silence stands, 

"And beckons with beseeching hands! 1299 

"With braided hair, and bright -black eye — 

"I knew 'twas false — she could not die! 

"But he is dead! within the dell 

"I saw him buried where he fell; 

"He comes not, for he cannot break 

"From earth!, why then art thou awake? i3o4 

''They told me wild waves rolled above 
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"The face I view, the form I love; 

"They told me — 'twas a hideous tale J 

"Pd tell it, but my tongue would fail: 

"If true, and from thine ocean -cave i3io 

€ 'Thou com'st to claim a calmer grave; 

"Oh! pass thy dewy fingers o'er 

"This brow that then will burn no more; 

"Or place them on my hopeless heart: 

"But, shape or shade! whate'er thou art, i3i5 

"In mercy ne'er again depart! 

"Or farther with thee bear my soul, 

"Than winds can waft or waters roll! 



"Such is my name, and such my tale. 

"Confessor! to thy secret ear, i3ao 

•'I breathe the sorrows I bewail, 

"And thank thee for the generous tear 
"This glazing eye could never shed. 
"Then lay me with the humblest dead, 
" And , save the cross above my head , i3a5 

"Be neither name nor emblem spread, 
"By prying stranger to be read, 
"Or stay the passing pilgrim's tread." 

vol. zi. E 
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He passed — nor of his name and rare 

Hath left a token or a trace, i33o 

Save what the father must not saj 

Who shrived him on his dying day. 

This broken tale was all we knew 

OF her he loved , or him he slew. * 5 
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THE GIAOUR. 



Note 1 1, page 1, line 3. 
That tomb which, gleaming o'er the cliff, 

A tomb above the rocks on the promontory, by some 
supposed the sepulchre of Themistocles. 

Note 2, page 12, line 9. 
Sultana of the Nightingale. 

The attachment of the nightingale to the rose is a well- 
known Persian fable. If I mistake not, the "Bulbul of a 
thousand tales" is one of his appellations. 

Note 5, page 13, line 1. 
Till the %qy mariners guitar. 

The guitar is the constant amusement of the Greek 
sailor by night: with a steady fair win<J, and during a 
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calm, it is accompanied always by the voice, and oftea 
by dancing. 

Note 4, page i4, line 16. 
Where cold Obstruction'* apathy* 

"Ay, but to die and go we know not where, 
"To lie in cold obstruction." 

JHeasure for Measure, Act IU. i3o. Sc. 2, 

Note 5, page i4, line a4. 
TJ19 first , last look by death repealed. 

I trust that few of my readers have ever had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing what is here attempted in description, 
but those who have will probably retain a painful remem- 
brance of that singular beauty which pervades, with few 
exceptions, the features of the dead, a few hours, and but 
for a few hours, after "the spirit is not there." It is to be 
remarked in cases of violent death by gun-shot wounds, 
the expression is always that of languor, whatever the na- 
tural energy of the sufFerer's character ; but in death from 
a stab the countenance preserves its traits of feeling or fe- 
rocity, and the mind its bias, to the last. 

Note 6, page 12, line 17. 
Slaves — nay, the bondsmen of a slave* 

Athens is the property of the Kislar Aga, (the slave of 
the seraglio and guardian of the women), who appoints the 
VVaywode. A pandar and eunuch— -these are not poli- 
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te , yet true appellations— now governs the governor of , 
Athens ! 

Note 7, page 1 9, line 4. 
>Ti* calmer than thy heart, young Giaour, 
Infidel. 

Note 8, page 20, line i4. 

In echoes of the far tophaike. 

"Tophaike," musquet. — The Bairam is announced by 
the cannon at sunset; the illumination of the- Mosques, and- 
the firing of all kinds of small arms, loaded with bally 
proclaim it during the night. 

Note 9, page 21, line i4. 

Swift as the hurled on high jerreed. 

Jerreed, or Djerrid, a^blunted Turkish javelin, which is 
darted from horseback with great force and precision. - It 
is a favourite exercise of the Mussulmans* but I know 
not if it can be called a manly one, since the most expert 
in the art are the Black Eunuchs of Constantinople. — * 
think, next to these, a Mamlouk at Smyrna was the most 
skilful that came within my observation. 

Note 10, page 22, line 19. 

He came, he went, like the Simoom, 

The blast of the desart, fatal to every thing living, and 
often alluded to in eastern poetry. 
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'Note ii, page 2 5, line 5* 
To bless the sacred "bread and jolt." 

To partake of food, to break bread and salt with your 
host, insures the safety of the guest : even though an ene- 
my, his person from that moment is sacred. 

Note 12, page 2.5, line i3. 
Since his turban was cleft by the infidel's sabre, 

I need hardly observe, that Charity and Hospitality are 
the first duties enjoined by Mahomet ; and to say truth, 
very generally practised by his disciples. The first praise 
that can be bestowed on a chief, is a panegyric on his 
bounty ; the next, on his valour. 

Note i5, page 25, line 17. 
And silver-sheathed ataghan. 

The ataghan, a long dagger worn with pistols in the 
belt, in a metal scabbard, generally of silver} and, among 
the wealthier, gilt, or of gold. 

Note i4, page 2 5, line 19. 

An Emir by his garb of green. 

Green is the privileged colour of the prophet's nume- 
rous pretended descendants ; with them, as here, faith (the 
family inheritance) is supposed to supersede the necessity 
of good works : they are the worst of a very indifferent 
brood. 
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Note i5, page 2 5, line ao. 

Hoi who art thou? — this low salam, 

Salam aleikoum ! aleikoum salam ! peace be with you ; 
be with you peace— ^-the salutation reserved for the faith- 
ful : — to a Christian, "Urlarula," a good journey ; or sa- 
ban hiresem, saban serula ; good morn, gopd even ; and so- 
metimes, "may your end be happy ;" are the usual salutes. 

Note 16, page 27, line 6, 

The insect-queen of eastern spring. 

The blue-winged butterfly of Kashmeer, the most rare 
and beautiful of the species. 

Note 1 7, page 39, Ipe a. 

Or life like Scorpion girt by fire. 

Alluding to the dubious suicide of the scorpion, so pla- 
ced for experiment by gentle philosophers. Some maintain 
that the position of the sting, when turned towards the 
head, is merely a convulsive movement*, but others have 
actually brought in the verdict a Felo de se." The scor- 
pions are surely interested in a speedy decision of the ques- 
tion ; as, if once fairly established as insect Catos, they will 
probably be allowed to live as long as they think proper, 
without being martyred for the sake of an hypothesis. 

Note 1 8, page a 9, line 1 7. . 
When JUiainazan's last sun was set* 
The cannon at sunset close the Rhamazan, See note 8. 
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Sote 19, page 5o, line 12. 
By pale Phimgaris tremhUmg light. 
Phingari, the 1 



Note 20, page 3o, line a3. 
Bright as the jewel of GuuuschuL 

The celebrated fabulous rnby of Sultan Gfaamsdrid, tie 
embellisher of Istakhar : from its splendour, named Scheb- 
gerag, "the torch of night ;" also, the "cup of the sun," 
ftc. — - In the first editions "Giamsch^d" was w i itten as a 
word of three syllables, so D'Herbelot has it; but I am 
told Richardson reduces it to a dissyllable , and writes 
"Jamshid." I hare left in the text the orthography of the 
one with the pronunciation of the other. 

Note ai, page 5i, line 5. 

Though on Al-Sirat's arch I stood* 

Al-Sirat, the bridge of breadth less than the thread of a 
famished spider, over which the Mussulmans must skate 
into Paradise, to which it is the only entrance ; but this is 
not the worst, the river beneath being hell itself, into which, 
as may be expected, the unskilful and tender of foot con- 
trive to tumble with a "facilis descensus Averni," not very 
pleasing in prospect to the next passenger. There is a shor- 
ter cut downwards for the Jews and Christians, 

Note 22, page 3i. line 8. 
And keep that portion of his creed. 
A vulgar error ; the Koran allots at least a third of Para- 
dise to well-behaved women \ but by far the greater number 
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of Mussulmans interpret the test their own way, and exclude 
their moieties from heaven. Being enemicv to Platonics, 
they cannot discern "any fitness of things" in the souls of the 
other sex, conceiving them to be superseded by the Honris, 

Note 23, page 3i, line i4. 
The young pomegranate's blossoms strew. 

An oriental simile, which may, perhaps, though fairly 
stolen, be deemed "plus Arabe qu'en Arabic" 

Note a4, page 5i, line 16. 

flier hair in hyacinthine flow. 

Hyacinthine, in Arabic, "Sunbul," as common a thought 
in the eastern poets as it was among the Greeks, 

Note 2 5, page 3i, line 26. 
The loveliest bird of Franguestan* 
"Franguestan," Circassia. 

Note 26, page 34, line 1G. 
Bismillah ! now the peril's past* 
Bismillah — "In the name of God ;" the commencement 
of all the chapters of the Koran but one, and of prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

Note 27, page 35, line 17. 

Then curled his very beard with ire. 

A phenomenon not uncommon with an angry Mussul- 
man. In 1809, the Capitan Pacha's whiskers at a diploma- 
tic audience were no less lively with indignation than. a. 
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tijer cat's, to the horror of all the dngoaaans; the portal 
to*-is miutachios twisted, they stood erect of their own ac- 
cord and irere expected every moneat to chaoqe their en- 
lour, but at last condescended to subside, which probably 
tartd more heads than thej contained hairs* 

Note 28, page 56, line 1. 
Nor raised the craven cry, A maun.! 
'•Amauc,"* quarter, pardon. 

Note 29, page 36, line 1 1. 

/ know him by the evil eye. 

The "evil eye," a common superstition in the Levant 
and of which the imaginary effect* are yet very singular on 
those who conceive themselves affected. 

Note 3o, page 38, line i4. 
A fragment of his palampore. 
The flowered shawls generally worn by persons of rank, 

Note 5i, page 4o, line 20. 

His calpac rent — his caftan red. 

The "Calpac" is the solid cap or centre part of the head- 
dress ; the shawl in wound round it, and forma the turban. 

Note 32, page 4i, line 1; 

A turban carved in coarsest stone. 

The turban, pillar, and inscriptive verse, decorate th» 

tombs of the Osmanlies, whether in the cemetery or the 

wilderness. In the mountains you frequently pass similar 
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mementos : and on enquiry you are informed that they re- 
cord some victim of rebellion, plunder, or revenge. 

Note 53, page i4, line 12. 

jit solemn sound of «Alla Hu !" . 

**AUa Hu!" the concluding words of the Muezzin's call 
to prayer from the highest gallery on the exterior of the 
Minaret. On a still evening, when the Muezzin has a fine 
voice, which is frequently the case, the effect is solemn and 
beautiful beyond' all the bells in Christendom. 

Note 54, page 4i, line 21. 
They come— their kerchiefs green they wave. 

The following is part of a battle song of the Turks ; — — 
"I see— —I see a dark-eyed girl of Paradise, and she waves 
a handkerchief, a kerchief of green ; and cries aloud, Co- 
me, kiss me, for I love thee," etc. 

Note 35, page 4a, line 2. 
Beneath avenging Monkir's scythe. 

Monkir and Nekir are the inquisitors of the dead, before 
Wfeom the corpse undergoes a slight noviciate and prepara- 
tory ^training for damnation. If the answers are none of 
the clearest, be is hauled up with a scythe and thumped 
down with a red hot mace till properly seasoned, with a 
variety of subsidiary probations. The office of these angels 
la no sinecure ; there are but two, and the number of or- 
thodox deceased being in a small proportion to the re- 
rander, their hands are always full. 
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Note 36, page 42, line 4. 
To wander round lost Ellis' throne, 
Eblis, the Oriental Prince of Darkness 

Note 37, page 4 a, line 9. 
Bui first, on earth as Vampire tent. 

The Vampire superstition is still general in the Levait 
Honest Tournefort tells a long story, which Mr. Southcy, 
in the notes on Thalaba, quotes about these "Vroucolochas" 
as he calls them. The Romaic term is "Vardoulacha.* 4 I 
recollect a whole family being terrified by the scream of a 
child, which they imagined must proceed from such a visi- 
tation. The Greeks never mention the word without hor- 
ror. I find that "Bioucolokaa" is an old legitimate Hellenic 
appellation — at least is so applied to Arsenins, who accor- 
ding to the Greeks, was after his death animated by the 
Devil. The moderns, however, use the word I mention* 

Note 58, page 43, line 9. 
Wet with thine own best blood shall drip. 

The freshness of the face, and the wetness of the lip 
with blood, are the never-failing signs of a Vampire. The 
stories told in Hungary and Greece of these fool feeders 
are singular, and some of them most incredibly attested. 

Note 39, page 5o, liue 8. 

It is as if. the desart-bird. 

The pelican is, I believe, the bird so libelled, by the im- 
putation of feeding her chickens with her blood. 
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Note 4o, page 55, line i5. 
Debp in whose darkly boding ear* 

This superstition of a second-hearing (for I never met 
with downright second-sight in the East) fell once under 
my own observation. — On my third journey to Cape Co- 
lonna early in 1811, as we passed through the defile that 
leads from the hamlet between Keratia and Colon na, I ob- 
served Dervish Tahiri riding rather out of the path, and 
leaning his head upon his hand, as if in pain. I rode up 
and enquired. "We are in peril," lie answered. "What pe- 
ril ? we are not now in Albania, nor in the passes to Ephe- 
sus, Messalunghi, or Lepanto ; there are plenty of us, well 
armed, and the Choriates have not courage to be thieves." 

— M Trne, Aftendi j but nevertheless the shot is ringing in 
my ears." — "The shot ! not a tophaike has been fired this 
morning." — "I hear it notwithstanding — Bom — Bom 

— as plainly as I hear your voice." — "Psha." — "As 
you please, AfFendi ; if it is written, so will it be." — I 
left this quickeared predestinarian, and rode up to Basili, 
jbis Christian compatriot, whose ears, though not at all pro- 
phetic, by no means relished the intelligence. We ail ar- 
rived at Colonna, remained some hours, and returned leisu- 
rely, saying a variety of brilliant tilings, in more languages 
than spoiled the building of Babel, upon the mistaken seer, 
llomaic, Amaout, Turkish, Italian, and English were all 
exercised, in various conceits, upon the unfortunate Mus- 
sulman While we were contemplating the beautiful pros- 
pect, Dervish was occupied about the columns. I thought 
he was deranged into an antiquarian, and asked him if he 
had become a "Palaocastro" man : "No," said he, "but theae 

-pillars will be useful in making a stand " and added other 
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remarks, 'which at least evinced his own belief in his trou- 
blesome faculty of fore-tearing. On our return to Athens, 
we heard from Leone (a prisoner set ashore some days af- 
ter) of the intended attack of the Maiuotes, mentioned, 
with the cause of its not taking place, in the notes to Gui- 
de Harold, Cm to ad. I was at some pains to question 
the man, and he described the dresses, arms, and marks of 
the horse* of our party so accurately, that with other cir- 
cumstances, we could not doubt of his having been in 
*vilIanous company/ 1 and ourselves in a bad neighbour- 
hood. Dervish became a soothsayer for life, and I dare say 
is now hearing more niusquetry than ever will be fired, to 
the great refreshment of the Arnaouts of Herat, and his 
native mountains. — I shall mention one trait more of this 
singular race. In March 1811, a remarkably stout and 
active Arnaout came (I believe the 5oth on the same er- 
rand) to oiler himself as an attendant, which was declined: 
•'Well, Afieiidi, w . quoth he, "may you live! — you would 
have found me useful. I shall leave the town for the hills 
to-morrow* in tlje winter I return, perhaps you will then 
receive me." — Dervish, who was present, remarked as a 
thing of course, and of no consequence, "in the mean time 
lie will join the Klephtes," (robbers), which was true to the 
letter. — If not cut oil', they come down in the winter, 
and pas it unmolested in some town, where they are often 
as well known as their exploits. 

Note 4i, page 06, line 22. 

Looks not to priesthood for relief 

The monk's sermon is omitted. It seems to have had so 
link* eilcct upon the patient, that it could have uo hopes 
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from the reader. It may be sufficient jto say, that it was 
of a customary length (as may be perceived from the in- 
terruptions and uneasines of the penitent), and was delive- 
red in the nasal tone of all orthodox preachers. 

Note 42, page 63, line 17, 
And shining in her white symar* 
"Symar" — Shroud. 

Note 43, page 66, last line. 

The circumstance to which the above story relates w,aa 
not very uncommon in Turkey. A few years ago the wife 
of Wuchtar Pacha complained to his father of his son's 
supposed infidelity ; he asked with whom, and she had the 
barbarity to give in a list of the twelve handsomest women 
in Yaninn. They were seized, fastened up in sacks, and 
drowned in the lake the same night! One of the guards 
who was present informed me, that not one of the victims 
uttered a cry, or shewed a symptom of terror at so sudden 
a "wrench from all we know, from all we love." The fate 
of Phroainc, the fairest of this sacrifice, is the subject of 
many a Romaic and Arnaout ditty. The story in the text 
is one told of a young Venetian many years ago, and now 
nearly forgotten. I heard it by accident recited by one of 
the coffee-house story-tellers who abound in the Levant, 
and sing or recite their narratives. The additions and in- 
terpolations by the translator will be easily distinguished 
from the rest by the want of Eastern imagery j and I regret 
that my memory has retained so few fragments of the ori- 
ginal. 
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For the contents of some of the notes I am indebted 
partly to D'Herbelot, and partly to that most eastern, and, 
as Mr. Weber justly entitles it, "sublime tale," the "Caliph 
Vathck." 1 do not know from what source the author of 
that singular volume may have drawn his materials ; sons 
of his incidents are to be found in the "Bibliotheque Orien- 
tate ;" but for correctness of costume, beauty of descrip- 
tion, and power of imagination, it far surpasses all Euro- 
pean imitations ; and bears such marks of originality, that 
those who have visited the East will find some difficulty 
in believing it to be more than a translation. As an Eas- 
tern tale, even Rasselas must bow before it ; his "Happy 
Valley" will not bear a comparison with the "Hall of 
Eblis." 
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CANTO I. 
I. 

/e the land where the cypress and myrtle* 
mblems ofdeeds that are done in their clime? 
the rage of the vulture , the love of the turtle, 
.v melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 
kt ye the land of the cedar and vine , 5 

ere the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever 
shine ; 
T /here the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with 

perfume , 
Wax faint o'er the gardens ot Gul l in her bloom > 
"Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit , 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 10 
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Where the tints of the earth , and the hues of the skv 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of Ocean is deepest in die; 
Where the virgins are soft as the rosea they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine? i5 
'Tis the clime of the east ; 'tis the land of the Sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have 

done ? • 
Oh! wild as the accents of lover's farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which 

they tell. 

n. 

Begirt with many a gallant slave, 20 

Apparelled as becomes the brave,' 

Awaiting each his Lord's behest 

To guide his steps, or guard his rest, 

Old Giaffir sate in his Divan: 

Deep thought was in his aged eye; a5 

And though the face of Mussulman 

Not oft betrays to standers by 
The mind within, well skilled to hide 
All but unconquerable pride, 
His pensive cheek and pondering brow 3o 

Did more than he was wont avow. 
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ni. 

"Let the chamber be cleared." — The train dis- 
appeared — 
"Now c*U me. the chief of the Haram guard." 
With Giaffir is. none but his only son, 

And the Nubian awaiting the sire's award. 35 
"Haroun — when all the orowd that wait 
"Are passed beyond the outer gate, 
"(Woe to the head whose eye bebeld 
"My child Zuletka's face unveiled!) 
" Hence ^Jead my daughter from her tower; 4° 
"Her fate is fixed this very hour: 
".Yet not to her repeat my. thought; 
"By me alone be duty taught !" 

"Pacha! to hear is to obey." 

No more must slave to despot say — 45 

Then to the tower had ta'en his way, 

But here young Selim silence brake, 

First lowly rendering reverence meet; 
And downcast looked, and gently spake* 

Still standing at the Pacha's' feet : 5o 

For son of Moslem must expire, 
Ere 'dare to sit before his sire! 
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"Father! for fear that Item AaaWst chide 
^ily sister, or her sable pdde, 
"Know, for the fault, if £mlt there be, 5$ 

"Was urine, that fall thy &mi on me; 
"So lovelily the morning shone, 

"That — kt the old and weary sleep — 
"I could not; and to view alone 

"The fairest scenes of land and deep, 60 

"With none to listen and reply 
'•To thoughts with wich my heart neat high 
'•Were irksome — lor wbate'er my mood, 
"In sooth I love not solitude; 
"I on Zuleika's slumber broke, 65 

"And, as thou knowest that for me 

•'Soon turns the Haram's grating key, 
" Before the guardian slaves awoke 
" We te the cypress groves had flown , 69 

"And made earth, main, and heaven our own! 
"There lingered we, beguiled too long 
"With Mejnoun's tale, or Sadi's song; 5 
"Till I, who heard the deep tambour 4 
"Beat thy Divan's approaching hour, 
"To thee and to my duty true, jB 

"Warned by the sound, to greet thee flew; 
"But there Zuleika wanders yet — 

Nay, father, rage not — nor forget 
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•'That none can pierce that secret bower 
"But those who watch the women's tower.*' 80 

IV. 

*Son ot a slave'' ~ the Pacha said — 
•'From unbelieving mother bred, 
"Vain were a father's hope to see 
"Aught that beseems a man in thee. 84 

"Thou, when tine arm should bend the bow, 
"And hurl the dart, and curb the steed, 
"Thou, Greek in soul if not in creed, 
"Mirtt pore where Babbling waters flow, 
"And watch unfolding roses Blow. 
" Would that yon orb , whose matin glow cp 
-"Thy listless eyes so much admire, 
"Would lend thee something of his fire ! 
" Thou , who wonldst see this battlement 
"By Christian cannon piecemeal rent; 
"Nay, tamely view old StamboPs wall <j5 

" Before the dogs of Moscow fall, 
"Nor strike one stroke for life and death 
* Against the curs of Nazareth! 
" Go «-*- let ttiy less than woman's hand 
"Assume tire ffibtaff — not the bfahfl. 10O 

•But, Harounf— to- my daughter speed: 
"And hark — of thine' own head take* heed — 
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"If thus Zuleika oft takes wing — 

f Thou sce'st yon bow «— it hath a string?" 

V. 

No sound from Selim's lip was heard, io5 

At least that met old GiafhVs ear, 
But every frown and every word 
Pi« reed keener than a Christian's sword. 

" Son of a slave ! — reproached with fear ! . 

"Those gibes had cost another dear. no 

"Son of a slave! — and who my sire?" 

Thus held his thoughts their dark career, 
And glances ev'n ef more than ire 

Flash forth, then faintly disappear. 
Old Giaffir gazed upon his son ix5 

And started; for within his eye 
He read how much his wrath had done; 
Pie saw rebellion there begun: 

"Come hither, boy — what, no reply? 
•'I mark thee — and I know thee too; MO- 

"But there be deeds thou dar'st not do: 
"But if thy beard had manlier length, 
"And if thy hand had skill and strength, 
"I'd joy to see thee breaJL a lance, 
" Albeit against my own perchance.", \^S 

As sneeringly these accents fell, 
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On Sclim's eye he fiercely gazed : 

That eye returned him glance for glance, 
And proudly to his sire's was raised. 

Till GiafhVs quailed and shrunk askance — • 
And why — he felt, but durst not tell. 131 
"Much I misdoubt this wayward boy 
"Will one day work me more annoy: 
"I never loved him from his birth , 
"And — but his arm is little woith, i35 

'♦And scarcely in the chase could cope 
"With timid fawn or antelope, 
'•Far less would venture into strife 
" Where man contends for fame and life — 
"I would not trust that look or tone: i46* 

"No — nor the blood so near my own. 
'•That blood — he hath not heard — no more — 
•Til watch him closer than before. 
"He is an Arab 5 to my sight, 
"Or Christian crouching in the light — i45 
"But hark! — I hear Zuleika's voice; 

Liko Houris* hymn it meets mine ear: 
"She is the offspring of my choice; 

"Oh! more than ev'n her mother dear, 
•'With all to hope, and nought to fear — i5d 
"My Peri! ever welcome here! 
••Sweet, as the desart- fountains wave' 
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"To lips just cooled in time to save — 
<c Such to my longing sight ait thou; 
• c Nor can they waft to Mecca's shrine i55 

''More thanks for life, than I for thine 
f Who blest thy birth, and Mess thee now.° 

VI. 

Fair, as the first that fell of womankind, 

When on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling, 
Whose image then was stamped upon her mind— 160 

But once beguiled -~ and ever more beguiling, 
Dazzling, as that, oil! too transcendant vision 

To Sorrow's phantom -peopled slumber given, 
When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysiau, 

And paints the lost on Earth revived in Heaven ; 
Soft, as the memory of buried love; 166 

Pure, as the prayer which Childhood wafts above ; 
Was she — the daughter of that rude old Chief, 
Who met the maid with tears — but not of grief. 

Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 170 
To fix one spark of Beauty's heavenly ray? 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Paints into dimness with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might — the majesty of Loveliness ? 175 
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Such was Zuleika — such around her shone 

l%? nameless charms, unmarked by, her alone},:;: ^. 

The light of love, the purity of grace , 

The mind, the Music breathing from her face, * 

The heart whose softness harmonized the whole— « 

And , oh! that eye was in itself a Soul] 181 

Her graceful arms in meekness bending 
Across her gently- budding breast;. 

At one kind word those arms extending 

To clasp the neck of him who blest i85' 

His child caressing and cares t, 

Zuleika came — and Giaffir felt 

His purpose half within him melt : 

Not that against her fancied weal 

His heart though stern could ever feel; 190 

Affection chained her to that heart; 

Ambition tore the links apart ■ 

VII. 

"Zuleika! child of gentleness ! 

"How dear this very day must tell, 
•'When I forget my own distress, ig5 . 

••In losing what I love so well, 

"To bid thee with another dwell: 

"Anothar! and. a briver man 
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"Was never seen in battle's van. 
€t Wc Moslem reek not much of blood; aoo 

€i But yet ,the line of Car asm an 7 
"Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood 
*i First of the bold Timariot bands 
• "That won .and well can keep their lands. 
'•Enough that he who comes to woo 2o5 

" Is kinsman of the Bey Oglou : 
"His years need scarce a thought employ; 
"I wouljl not have thee wed a boy.- 
*f And 4hou shalt have a noble dower : 
"And his and my united power 210 

€t Will laugh to scorn the death -firman, 
"Which others tremble but to scan, 
'•And teach the messenger 8 what fate 
" The bearer of such boon may wait. 
"And now thou know'st thy father's will; 2i4 

u All that thy jsex hath need to know': 
" 'Twas mine to teach obedience still — 
"The way to love, thy lord may show." 

VIII. 

In silence bowed the virgin's head; 

And if her eye was filled with tears 220 

That stilled feeling dare not shod, 
And changed her cheek from pale to red> 
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And red to pale, as through her ears 
Those winged words like arrows sped, 

What could such be but maiden fears? 225 
So bright the tear in Beauty's eye, 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry ; 
So sweet the blnsh of Bashfulness^ , 
Even Pity scarce can wish it less! 
Whate'er it was the sire forgot; 23o 

Or if remembered , marked it not 1 ; 
Thrice clapped his hands, and called his steed, 9 
; Resigned his gem -adorned Chibouque, xo 
And mounting featly for the mead, • 

With Maugrahee "; and Mamalnke, a55 

His way amid his Delis took,"; 
To witness many an active deed 
With sabre keen, or blunt jereed. ' 

The Kislar only and his Moors ■ . : 
Watch well the Haram's massy doors. 24o 

IX. 

His head was leant upon his hand, 

His eye looked o'er the dark blue water 
. That swiftly glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles; 
Eut yot he saw nor sea nor strand, i4a 

No* even his Pacha's lurhaned band i., ■ 
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Mix in the game of mimie slaughter, 
Careering cleave the folded felt 13 
With sabec stroke right sharply, dealt; 
Nor marked the javelin -darting crowd, - afo 
Nor heard their Ollahs l4 wild and loud — 

He thought, but of old GkffirV daughter! 

X. 

No word from Selim's bosom broke; 

One sigh Zuleika's thought bespoke: 

Still gazed he through the lattice grate , - 45$ 

Pale, mute, and mournfully sedate. 

To him Zujeika's eye was turned, 

But little from his aspect learned: 

Equal her grief, yet not the same; 

Her heart confessed a gentler flame, 260 

But yet that heart alarmed or weak, 

She knew not why, forbade to speak.' 

Yet speak she must — but when dssay? 

"How strange he thus should turn away! 

'•Not thus we e'er before have met; aG§ 

"Not thus shall be our parting yet." 

Thrice paced she slowly through the room, 

And watched his eye — it still was fixed? 

She snatclied the urn wherein was mixed 
The Persian Atar-guTa 1 * perfume, ap* 
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And sprinkled all its odours o'er 

The pictured roof 16 and marble floor: 

The drops, that through his glittering vest 

The plafyul girl's appeal add rest, 

Unheeded o'er his bosom flew, &j5 

As if that breast were marble too. 

"What sullen yet? it must not be •— 

"Oil! gentle Selim, this from thee J". 

She saw in curious order set 

The fairest flowers of Eastern land— 280 
''He loved them once; may touch them yet, . 

"If offered by Zuleika's hand." 
The childish thought was hardly breathed 
Before the Rose was plucked and wreathed; 
The next fond moment saw her seat a85 

Her fairy form at Selim's feet: 
"This rose to calm my brother's cares 
"A message from the Bulbul *7 bears; 
"It says to-night he will prolong 
"For Selim's ear his sweetest song; ago 

"And though his note is somewhat sad, 
■ "He'll try for once a strain more glad, 
"With some faint hope his altered lay 
''May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 
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XL 

"What! not receive my foolisli flower? 295 

"Nay then I ain indeed un blest: 
41 On mc can thus thy forehead lower? 

" And know'st thou not who loves thee best? 
"Oh, Sclini dear? Oh, more than dearest! 
"Say , is it me thou hat'st or fearest? 3oo 

"Come, lay thy head upon ray breast, 
"And I will kiss thee into rest, 
"Since words of mine, and songs must fail, 
" Even from my fabled nightingale. 
"I knew our sire at times was stern, 3o5 

«But this from thee had yet to learn : 
u Too well I know lie loves thee not; 
"But is Zuleika's love forgot? 
" Ah! deem I right? the Pacha's plan — 
• ; Tbis kinsman Bey of Carasman , 3io 

" Pei hups may prove some foe of thine. 
" If so , 1 swear by Mecca's shrine , 
" Jf shrines that ne'er approach ajlow 
«* To woman's step admit her vow, 
" Without fhy free consent, command, 3i5 

41 The Sonltan should not have my hand! 
"Think'st thou that 1 could bear to part 
u With thee, and learn to halve my heart? 
" All! were I severed from thy side, 319 
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" Where were thy friend — and who my guide? 
*' Years have not seen, Time shall not see 
"The hour that tears my soul from thee: 
"Even x Azrael, l8 from his deadly quiver 

•' When flies lhat shaft, and fly it must, 
"That parts all else, shall doom for ever 325 

"Our hearts to undivided dust ! " 

XIL . 
He lived — he breathed — he moved — he felt; 
He raised the maid from where she knelt: 
His trance was gone — his keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt; 35© 
With thoughts that burn — in rays lhat melt. 
As the stream late concealed 

By the fringe of its willows , 
When it rushes revealed 

In the light of lis billows; 335 

As the bolt bursts on high 

From the black cloud that bound it, 
Flashed the soul of that eye 

Through the long lashes round it. 
A warhorsc at the trumpet's sound , 34o 

A lion roused by heedless hound, 
A tyrant waked to sudden strife 
By graze of ill -directed knife, 
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Si aits not to more convulsive life 

Than he, who Heard that vow , displayed, 3i5 

And all, before repressed, betrayed: 

"Now thou art mine, for ever mine, 

" With life to keep , and scarce with life resign; 

"Now tbon art mine, that sacred oath, 

" Though sworn by one , hath bound us both. 35o 

"Yes, fondly, wisely hast thon done, 

" That vow hath saved more heads than one: 

"But blench not thou — thy simplest tress 

" Claims more from me than tenderness; 

" I would not wrong the slenderest hair 555 

" That clusters round thy forehead fair, 

" For all the treasures buried far 

"Within the caves of Istakar. '» 

"This morning clouds upon rae lowered, 

"Reproaches on my head were showered, 36o 

"And Giaffir almost called me coward! 

"Now I have motive to be brave; 

" The son of his neglected slave , 

"Nay, start not, 'twas the term he gave, 

"May show, though little apt to vaunt, 365 

"A heart his words nor deeds can daunt. 

"///« son, indeed! — yet, thanks to thee, 

" Perchance I arn, at least shall be; 

"But let our plighted secret vow 
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"Be only known to us as now. 3;o 

*' I know the wretch who dares demand 

" From Giaflir thy reluctant hand ; 

"Marc ill -gat wealth, a meaner soul 

"Holds not a Musselim's %a control: 

" Was ho not bred in Egripo? ai SjS 

"A viler race let Israel show J 

u But let that pass — to none be told* 

"Our oath; the rest shall time unfold* 

u To me and mine leave Osman Bey j 

" I've partizans for peril's day : 38o 

" Thiuk not I am what I appear; 

"I've arms, and friends, and vengeance near/' 

XIII. 

"Think not thou art what thou appearest! 

"My Selim, thou art sadly changed: 
" This morn [ saw thee gentlest , dearest; 285 

" Bat now thou'rt from thyself estranged* 
"My love thou surely knew'st before, 
"It ne'er was less, nor can be more. 
"To sec thee, hear thee, near thee stay^ 

<* And hate the night I know not why , 3go 

"Save that we meet not but by day; 

u With the to live, with thee to die> 

" I dare not to] my hope deny •. 
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*Thy cheek, thine eyes, thy lips to kiss, 

" Like this — and this — no more than tills; 3g5 

•' For, Alia! sure thy lips are flame: 

''What fever in thy veins is flushing? 
" My own have nearly caught the same, 

* At least I feel my cheek too blnshing. 
" To soothe tliy sickness, watch thy health, 4oo 
" Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 
"Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by, 
"And lighten half thy poverty; 
"Do all but close thy dying eye, 
'Tor that I could not live to try; 4o5 

"To these alone my thoughts aspire: 
"More can I do? or thou require? 
"But, Selim, thou must answer why 
"We need so much of mystery? 
" The cause I cannot dream nor tell, 4i© 

"But be it, since thou say'st His well; 
"Yet what thou raean'st by 'arms' and 'friends, 
" Beyond my weaker sense extends. 
•'I meant that Giaffir should have heard 

"The very vow I plighted thee; 4i5 

"His wrath would not revoke my word: 

"But surely ho would leave me free. 

"Can this, fond wish seem strange in me, 
" To be what I liavc t*e\ tamrt 
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«' What other hath Zuleika seen 4ao 

"From simple childhood's earliest hour 

"What other can she seek to see 
"Than thee, companion of her bower, 

"The partner of her infancy? 
" These cherished thoughts with life begun , 4a5 

"Say, why must J no more avow? 
"What change is wrought to make me shun 

"The truth; my-pride, and thine till npw? 
"To meet the gaze of stranger's eyes 
"Our law, our creed, our God denies; 43o 

"Nor shall one wandering thought of mine 
"At such, our Prophet's will, repine: 
",No ! happier made by that decree i 
"He left me all in leaving thee. 
•"Deep were my anguish, thus compelled 435 
" To wed with one I ne'er beheld : 
" This wherefore should I not reveal? 
" Why wilt thou urge me to conceal? 
"I .know the Pacha's haughty mood 
" To thee hath never boded good; 44i> 

"And he so often storms at nought, 
" Allah ! forbid that e'er he ought ! 
"And why I know not, but within 
"My heart concealment weighs like sin* ^ 

" If then such secrecy by crime » 4A& 
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" And such it feels while larking here ; ' . 
" Oh , Sclim ! tell me yet in time , 

''Nor leave me thus Jo thoughts of fear. 
* Ah ! yonder see the Tchocadar * > % 
"My father leaves the mimic war ; 45© 

*'I tremble now to meet his eye — 
"Say, Selim, can'st thou tell me why?" 

XIV. 



" Zuleika ! to thy tower's retreat 

" Betake thee — Giaffir I can greet: 

"And now with him I fain must prate 455 

"Of firmans, imposts, levies, state. 

" There's fearful news from Danube's banks j 

"Our Vizier nobly thins his ranks, 

*For which the Giaour may give him thanks! 

" Our Sultan hath a shorter way 46o 

"Such costly triumj>h to repay. 

"But, mark me, when the twilight drum 
"Ha Ui warned the troops to food and sleep, 

"Unto thy cell will Selim come: 
Then softly from the Haram creep 465 

"Where we may wander by the deep: 
" Our garden - battlements are steep; 

" Nor these will rash intruder climb 

" To list our words , or stint our time 4 • 
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"And if he doth, I want not steel 470 

" Which some have felt, and more may feci. 

"Then shalt thou learn of Sclim more 

" Than thou hast heard or thought before ; 

" Trust me, Zuleika — fear not me! 

"Thou know'st I hold a Haram key.'* 4;5 

"Fear thee, my Selim! ne'er till now 
" Did word like this — '' 

"Delay not thou; 
"I keep the key — and Haroun's guard 
"Have some, and hope of more reward. 48o 

"Tonight, Zuleika, thou shalt hear , 
"My tale , my purpose , and my fear 2 
11 1 am not, love! what I appear.'' 
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I. 

X he Winds are high on Helle's wave, 

As on that night of stormy water 485 

When Love , who sent , forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The lonely hope of Scstos' daughter. 
Oh ! when alone along the sky 
Hen turret -torch was blazing "high, 490 

Though rising gale , and breaking foam , 
And shrieking sea-birds warned him home; 
And clouds aloft and tides below, 
With signs and sounds, forbade to go 
He could not sc e , he would not hear 4o,5 

Or sound or aign foreboding Scat \ 
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His eye bot saw that light of lore, 

The only star it hailed above ; 

His ear but rang with Hero's song, 

u Ye waves, divide not lovers long!* — 5oo 

That tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 

H. 

The winds are high, and Helle's tide* 

Rolls darkly heaving to the main; 
And night's descending shadows hide 5o5 

That field with blood bedewed in vain, 
The desart of old Priam's pride; 
The tombs , sole relics of his reign , 
All — save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Scio's rocky isle ! 5 to 

m. 

Oh ! yet — for there my steps have been; 

These feet have pressed the sacred shore, 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne — 
Minstrel! with thee to muse, to monrn> 

To trace again those fields of yore > 5i5 

Believing every hillock green 

Contains no fabled hero's ashes, y 
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And that around the undoubted scene 

Thine own "broad Hellespont" 25 still dashes, 
Be long my lot ! and cold were he 5ao 

Who there could gaze denying thee I 

IV. 

The night hath closed on Helle's stream , 

Nor yet hath risen on Ida*s hill 
That moon , which shone on his high theme : 
No warrior eludes her peaceful beam , 525 

But conscious shepherds bless it still. 
Their flocks are grazing on the mound 

Of him who felt the Dardan's arrow: 
That mighty heap of gathered ground 
Which Amnion's " 4 son ran proudly round, 53o 
By nations raised, by monarchs crowned, 

Is now a lone and nameless barrow ! 

Within — thy dwelling-place how narrow! ; 
Without — can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that was beneath : 535 

Dust long outlasts the storied stone; 
But Thou — thy very dust is gone ! 

V. 
Late, late to night will Dian cheer 
The swain, and chase the boatman's fear; 
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Till then — no beacon on the cuff 540 

May shape the course of struggling skiff; 

The scattered lights that skirt the bay, 

All, one by one, have died away; 

The only lamp of this lone hour 

Is glimmering in Zulcika's tower. 545 

Yes ! there is light in that lone chamber, 
And o'er her silken Ottoman 

Are thrown the fragrant beads of amber, 
O'er which her fairy fingers ran; •* 

Near these, with emerald rays beset, 55o 

( How could she thus that gem forget?) 

Her mother's sainted amulet, ** 

Whereon engraved the Koorsee text, 

Could smooth this life, and win the next; 

A 11 J by her Coinboloio 9 7 lies 555 

A Koran of illumined dyes;' 

And many a bright emblazoned rhyme 

By Persian scribes redeemed from time ; 

And o'er those scrolls, not oft so mute, 

Reclines her now neglected lute ; 5(5o 

And round her lamp of fretted gold 

Bloom flowers in urns of China's mould; 

The richest work of Iran's loom, 

And Sheer az' tribute of perfume ; 

All that can eye or sense drlight 565 
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Are gathered in that gorgeous room: 

But yet it hath an air of gloom. 
She, of this Peri cell the sprite, 
What doth she hence, and on so rude a night? 

VI. 

Wrapt in the darkest sable vest , 570 

Which none save noblest Moslem wear f 
To guard from winds of heaven the breast 

As heaven itself to Selim dear, 
With cautious steps the thicket threading, 

And starting oft, as through the glade t 5] 5 

The gust its hollow moanings made, 
Till on the smoother pathway treading, 
More free her timid bosom beat , 

The maid pursued her silent guide} 
And though her terror urged retreat, 580 

How could she quit her Selira's side? 

How teach her tender lips to chide? 

VII. 
They reached at length a grotto, hewn 

By nature, but enlarged by art, 
Where oft her lute she wont to tune, 585 

And oft her Koran conned apart; 
And oft in youthful reverie 
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She dreamed what Paradise might be: 

V> iiere woman's parted soul shall go 

Her Prophet had disdained to show; 5o© 

But Sclim's mansion was secure, 

Nor deemed she, could he long endure 

His bovrer in olher worlds of bti&s, 

Without Aer, most beloved in this! 

Oh! who so dear with him could dwell? 5q5 

What Houri soothe him half so well? 

VfflL 

Since last she visited the spot 

Some change seemed wrought within. the grot: 

It might be only that the night 

Disguised things seen by be tier light: Goo 

That brazen lamp but dimly threw 

A ray of no celestial hue; 

But in a nook within the cell 

Her eye on stranger objects fell. 

There arms were piled, not such as wield 6o5 

The lurbaned Delis in the field; 

But brands of foreign blade and hilt, 

And one was red — perchance with guilt! • 

Ah! how without can blood be spilt? 

A c:ip too on the board was set (ho 

That did not seem to hold shej&ct. 
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What may this mean? she turned to see 
Her Selim — "Oh! can this be he?" 



His robe of pride was thrown aside, 

His brow no high -crowned tnrhan bore, (ji5 
But in its stead a shawl of red, 

Wreathed lightly round* Jus teiriples wore: 
That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 
Were worthy of a diadem , 
No longer glittered at his waist, 620 

Where pistols unadorned were braced; 
And from his belt a sabre swung , 
And from his -shoulder loosely hung 
The cloak of white , tiie tJdn capote 
That decks the wandering Candiote: 6a5 

Beneath — his golden plated vest 
Clung like a cuirass to his breast; 
The greaves below his kuee that wound 
With silvery scales were sheathed and bound. • 
But were it not that high command 63o 

Spake in bis eye, and tone, and hand, 
All that a careless eye could see 
In him was some young Galiongee 9 * -^ 
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X. 

"I said I wis not what I seemed; 

"And now thou seest my words were true: 
"I have a tale thou hast not dreamed, 636 

"If sooth — its truth mast others roe. 
"My story now 'twere vain to hide* 
"I must not see thee Osman's brido: 
"But had not thine own lips declared 64o 

"How much of that young heart I shared, 
"I could not, must not, yet have shown 
"The darker secret of my own. 
"In this 1 speak not now of love; 
"That, let time, truth, and peril prove: 545 
"But first - — Oh! never wed another — 
"Zuleika! I am not thy brother!'! 

XL 

"Oh! not my brother! — yet unsay — 

"God! ami left alone on earth 
" To mourn — I dare not curse — the day 65o 

"That saw my solitary birth? 
"Oh! thou wilt love me now no more! 

"My sinking heart foreboded ill} 
"But know me all I was before, 

"Thy sister — friend — Zuleika atffl. . 655 
"Thou led'st mc here perchance to kill; 
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"If thou hast cause for vengeance , see! 
"My breast is offered — take thy fill! 
"Far belter with the dead to be 
"Than live thus nothing now to thee: 660 

"Perhaps far worse, for now I know 
"Why Giaffir always seemed thy foe > . • 

•'And I, alas! am Giaffir's child, 
"For whom thou wert contemned, reviled. 
"If not thy sister — wouldst thou save 665 
"My life, Oh! bid me be thy slave!*; 

XII. 

"My slave, Zuleika! — nay, Pm thine: 

"But, gentle love/ this transport calm, 
"Thy lot shall yet be linked with mine; 
"I swear it by our Prophet's shrine, 670 

"And be that thought thy sorrow's balm. 
"So may the Koran's verse displayed 
"Upon its steel direct my blade, 
"In danger's hour to guard us both, 
"As I preserve that awful oath! 675 

" The name in which thy heart hath prided ' 

"Must change: but, my Zuleika, know, 
"That tie is widened, not divided, 

"Although thy Sire's my deadliest foe. 
"My father was to Giaffir all 680 

H2 
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"That Selim late was deemed to thee; 
"That brother wrought a brother** fcll, 

"But spared, at least , my infancy; 
"And lulled me with a vain deceit 
"That yet a like return may meet. 585 

"He reared me, not with tender help, 

"But like the nephew of a Cain; 50 
"He watched me like a lion's whelp, 

"That gnaws and yet may break his chain. 

"My father's blood in every vein €90 

"Is boiling; but for thy dear sake 
"No present vengeance will I take; 

"Though here I must no more remain, 
"But first, beloved Zuleika! hear 
"How Giaffir wrought this deed of fear* 6g5 

xin. 

"How first their strife to rancour grew, 
"If love or envy made them foes, 

"It matters little if I knew; 

"In fiery spirits, slights, though 'few 
"And thoughtless , will disturb repot*. 700 

"In war Abdallah's arm was strong, • 

"Remembered yet in Bosniac song, 

"And Paswan'-s 5 ' rebel hordes attest 

"How little love they bore such guest': 
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"Hm death is all I need relate, yoS 

"The stern effect of Giaffir's hate; 
"And how my birth disclosed to me, 
"Whate'er beside it makes, hath made me free. 

XIV. 

"When Pas wan, after years of strife » 

"At last for power, but first for life, 710 

"In Widin's wall* too proudly sate, 

"Our Pachas rallied round the state; 

"Nor last nor least in high command 

"Each brother led a separate band; 

u They gave their horsetails * to the wind, j\5 

"And mustering in Sophia's plain 
"Tneir tents were pitched, their post assigned; 

"To one, alas! assigned in vain! 
" What need of words? the deadly bowl, 

"By Giaffir's order drugged and given, 720 
"With venom subtle as his soul, 

"Dismissed Abdallah's hence to heaven* 
"Reclined and feverish in the bath, 

"He, when the hunter's sport was up, 
"But little deemed a brother's wrath 725 

"To quench his thirst had such a cup: 
"The bowl a bribed attendant bore; 
"He drank one draught," nor needed morel 
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"If thou my tale, Zuleika, doubt, 
Call Haroun — he can tell it out. 750 



4< 



XV. 
"The deed once done, and Paswan's feud 
"In part suppressed, though ne'er subdued, 
"Abdallah's Pachalik was gained: — 
"Thou know's not what in our Divan 
* Can wealth procure for worse than man—- 735 
" Abdallah's honours were obtained 
"By him a brother's murder stained; 
"*Tis true, the purchase nearly drained 
"His ill got treasure, soon replaced. 
" Would'st question whence ? Survey the waste, 740 
"And ask the squalid peasant how 
"His gains repay his broiling brow! — 
''Why me the stern usurper spared, 
"Why thus with me his palace shared, 
"I know not. Shame, regret, remorse, 745 

"And little fear from infant's force; 
"Besides, adoption as a son 
"By him whom Heaven accorded none, 
"Or some unknown cabal, caprice, 
"Preserved me thus; — but not in peace: 750 
"He cannot curb his haughty mood, 
"Nor I forgive a father's blood. 
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XVI, 

''Within thy father's house are foes, 

"Not all who break his bread are true: 
"To these should I my birth disclose, y55 

"His days, his very hours were few; 
"They only want a heart to lead, 
"A hand to point them to the, deed. 
<*But Haroun owly knows, or knew 

"This tale, whose close is almost nigh: 760 
"He in Abdallah's palace grew, 

" And held that post in his Serai 
u Which holds he here — he saw him die: 
"But what could single slavery do? 
"Avenge his lord? alas! too late; 765 

t'Or save his son from &uch a fate? 
" He chose the last, and when elate 

'•With, foes subdued, or friends betrayed, 
"Proud Giaffir in high triumph sate, 
**He led me helpless to his gate, 770 

"And not in vain it seems essayed 
"To save the life for which he prayed. 
<* The knowledge of my birth secured 

"From all and each, but most from rae; 
"Thus GjaihVs safely was ensured. 775 

"Removed he too from Roumclie 
"To this our Asiatic side, 
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"Far from our seats by Danube's tide, 
" With none but Haroun , who retains 

" Such knowledge — and that Nubian's feels 780 
"A tyrant's secrets are but chains, 

"From which the captive gladly steals, 

"And this and more to me revels : 

"Such still to guilt just Alia sends 

•* Slaves, tools, accomplices — no friends! 785 

xvn. 

"All this, Zoleika, harshly sounds; 

"But harsher still my tale must be: 
"Howe'er my tongue thy softness wounds; 
•'Yet 1 must prove all truth to thee. 

"I saw thee start this garb to see, 790 

"Yet is it one I oft have worn, 

"And long must wear: this Galiongee, 
"To whom thy plighted vow is sworn, 

"Is leader of those pirate hordes, 

" Whose laws and lives are on their swords; 
"To hear whose desolating tale 796 

€t Would make thy waning cheek more pale ; 
"Those arms thou aee'st my band have brought, 
"The hands that wield are not remote; 
u This cup too for the rugged knaves 800 

*Ja filled — once quaffed, they ne'er repine: 
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"Our Prophet might forgive the slaves; 
"They're only infidels in wine. 

XVIII. 

"What could I be? Proscribed at home, 
" And taunled to a wish to roam ; 8o5 

*' And listless left — for GiafhVs fear 
"Denied the courser and the spear — 
"Though oft — Oh, Mahomet! how oft! — 
"In full Divan the despot scoffed, 
"As if my weak unwilling hand 810 

"Refused the bridle or the brand: 
"He ever went to war alone, 
"An$ pent ine here untried, unknown; 
"To Haroun's care with women left, 
"By hope unblest, of fame bereft. . 8i5 

« e While thou ■— whose softness long endeared, 
"Though it unmanned me, still had cheered — 
«'To Brusa's wells for safety sent, 
"Awaited'st there the field's event. 
"Haroun, who saw my spirit pining 820 

' "Beneath inaction's sluggish yoke, 
"His captive, though witli dread resigning, 

"My thraldom for a season broke, 
"On promise to return before 
"The day when Giaffir's charge was o'er. to& 
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<"Tis vain — my tongue can not impart 

"My almost drunkenness of heart 

«*When first this liberated eye 

"Surveyed Earth, Ocean, Sun and Sky, 

"As if my spirit pierced them through, 83o 

"And all their inmost wonders knew! 

"One word alone can paint to thee 

"That more than feeling — «• I was Free! 

"E'en for thy presence ceased to pine; 

"The World —nay — Heaven itself was mine! 

XIX. 
"The shallop of a trusty Moor 83a 

"Conveyed me from this idle shore; 
"I longed to see the isles that gem 
"Old Ocean's purple diadem; 
"I sought by turns, and saw them all: 54 84a 

"But when and where I joined the crew, 
♦'With whom Pm pledged to rise or fall, 

"When all that we design to do 
''Is done, 'twill then ,be time more meet 
"To tell thee, when the tale's complete. 845 

XX. 

"'Tis true, they are a lawless brood, 
"But rough in form, nor mild in mood; 
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And every creed, and every race, 
"With them hath found ~ may find a place: 
"But open speech, and ready hand, 85o 

"Obedience to their chiefs command; 
"A soul for every enterprize, 
"That never sees with terror's eyes; 
"Friendship for each, and faith to all, 
•'And vengeance vow'd for those who fall, 855 
"Have made them fitting instruments 
"For more than ev'n my own intents. 
"And some — and I have studied all 

"Distinguished from the vulgar rank, 
"But chieily to my council call 860 

_ " The wisdom of the cautious Frank — 
'i And some to higher thoughts aspire, 
"The last of Lambro's 55 patriots there • 
"Anticipated freedom share; 
'<And oft around the cavern fire 865 

"On visionary schemes debate, 
" To snatch the Rayahs x from their fate. 
«'So let them ease tbeir hearts with prate 
"Of equal rights, which man ne'er knew; 
" I have a love for freedom too. 870 

"Ay! let me like the ocean - Patriarch s ? roam, 
"Or only know on land the Tartar's home! 88 
I 1 My tent on shore, my galley on the sea* 
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"Arc more than cities and Serais to me: 
" Borne by my steed , or wafted by my sail, 875 
" Across the desart, or before the gale, 
- — "Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or glide, my 
prow! 
"But be the star that guides the wanderer, Thou! 
"Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless uiy bark; 
"The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark! 
"Or, since that hope denied in worlds of strife, 
"Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life! 
''The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
"And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray! 
"Bless — as the Muezzin's strain from Mecca's wall 
"To pilgrims pure and prostrate at his call; 886 
"Soft — as the melody of youthful days, 
"That steals the trembling tear of spechless praise; 
"Dear — as his native song to Exile's ears, 
"Shall souud each tone thy long -loved voice 
endears. 890 

"For thee in those bright isles is built a bower 
•"Blooming as Aden ^ in its earliest hour. 
" A thounand swords , with Selim's heart and hand, 
"Wait — wave — defend — destroy -*- at thy 

command! 
"Girt by my band, Zuleika at my side, g^5 

" The spoil of nation* AbU tede^k my bride. 
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''The Haram'8 languid years of listless case 
"Are well resigned for cares — for joys like these: 
.•'Not blind to fate, I see, where'er I rove, 
"Unnumbered perils — but ono only love ! god 
"Yet well my toils shall that fond breast repay , 
"Though fortune frown, or falser friends betray. 
"How dear the dream in darkest hours of ill, , 
* e Should all be changed, to find thee faithful still i 
"Be but thy soul, like Selim's, firmly shown; qo5 
"To thee be Selim's tender as thine own; 
"To soothe each sorrow, share in each delight, 
" Blend every thought , do all — but disunite ! 
"Once free, 'tis mine our horde again to guide; 
" Friends to each other , foes to aught beside : 910 
" Yet there we follow but the bent assigned 
''By fatal Nature to man's warring kind : 
"Mark! where his carnage and his conquets cease! 
"He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace! 
"I line the rest must use my skill or strength, 914 
"But ask no land beyond my sabre's length: 
"Power sways but by division — her resource 
"The blest alternative of fraud or force i 
"Ours be the last; in time deceit may como 
" When cities cage us in a social home: 93** 

"There eVn thy soul might err — how oft the heart- 
"Corruption shakes which peril could not uaiU 
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** And woman , more than man , when death or woe 
"Or even disgrace would lay her lover low, 
" Sunk in the lap of Luxury will shame — 925 
cc Away suspicion ! — not Zuleika's name ! 
"But life is hazard at the best ; and here 
"No more remains to win, and much to fear: 
"Yes, fear! — the doubt, the dread of losing thee, 
'•ByOsman's power, and Giaffir's stern decree. 950 
" That dread shall vanish with the favouring gale 
" Wich Love to - night hatli promised to my sail: 
" No danger daunts the pair his smile hath blest, 
"Their steps still roving, but their hearts at rest. 
"With thee all toils are sweet, each clime hath 

charms ; 
"Earth — sea alike — our world within our arms! 
"Ay — let the loud winds whistle o'er the deck, 
"So that those arms cling closer round my neck, 
"The deepest murmur of this lip shall be 
"No sigh for safety, but a prayer for thee! ofo 
" The war of elements no fears impart 
"To Love, whose deadliest bane is human Art: 
" There lie the only rocks our course can check; ' 
"Mere moments menace — there are years of 

wreck ! 
"But hence ye thoughts that rise in HorrorV 
shape! . 945 
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" This hour bestows , or ever bars escape. 
"Few words remain of mine my tale to close; 
* e Of tliine but one to waft 11s from our foes ; 
"Yea — foes — to me will GiaffiVs bate decline ? 
"AndisnotOsman, who would partus, tbine? g5o 

XXI. 

"His bead and. faith from doubt and death 

u Returned in time my guard to save ; 

"Few heard, none told, that o'er the wave, 
"From isle to isle I roved the while; 
" And since , though parted from my band 955 
H Too seldom now I leave the land , 
"No deed they've done, nor deed shall do, 
"Ere I have heard and doomed it too: 
"I form the plan, decree the spoil, 
" >Tis lit I oftener share the toil. 960 

"But now too long I've held thine ear; 
a Time presses , floats my bark , and here 
< ( We leave behind but hate and fear. 
ts To - morrow Osman with his train 
" Arrives — to - night must break thy chain : 960 
" And would'st thou save that haughty Bey, 

"Perchance, his life who gave thee thine, 
<c With me this hour away — away! 

"But yet, though thou art plighted mine. 
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a Wooldst thou recal thy willing vow, 070 

"Appalled bj truths imparted now, 
"Here rest I — not to see ibee wed: 
'•But be that peril on m/ head!" 

XXIL 

Zolcika, mate and motionless, 
Stood like that statue of distress* 975 

When, her last hope for ever gone. 
The mother hardened into stone; 
All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niobe. 
But ere her lip, or ev'n her eye, 980 

Essayed to speak, or look reply, 
Beneath the garden's wicket porch 
Far flashed on high a blazing torch! 
Another — and another — and another — 
"Oh! fly — no more — yet now my more than 
brother!" g85 

Far, wide, through every thicket spread 
The fearful lights are gleaming red; 
Nor these alone — for each right hand 
Is ready with a sheathless brand* 
They p%rt, pursue, return and wheel 990 

With searching flambeau, shining steel; 
And last of all, his sabre waving, 
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Stern Giailir in his fury raving : 

And now almost they touch the cave -— 

Oh! must that grot he Selim's grave? 905 

XXIII. 

Dauntless he stood — " 'Tis come — soon past 

"One kiss, Zuleika — 'tis my last: 

"But yet my band not far from shore 
"May hear this signal, see the flash; 
«* Yet now too few — the attempt were rash : 

"No matter — yet one effort more." 1001 
Fort to the cavern mouth he stept; 

His pistol's echo rang on high. 
Zuleika started not, nor wept, 

Despair benumbed her breast and eye! — 
"They hear me not, or if they ply 1006 

"Their oars, 'tis but to see me die; 
"That sound bath drawn my foes more nigh. 
"Then forth my father's scimitar, 
"Thou ne'er hast seen less equal war! 1010 

"Farewell, Zuleika! — Sweet! retire: 

"Yet stay within — here linger safe, 

"At thee his rage will only chafe. 
"Stir, not — lest even to thee perchance 
"Some erring blade or ball should glance. xoi5 
•'Fcar'st thou for him? — may I exgire 
vol. u m \ 
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"If ia tliis strife I seek thy sire! 
"No — though by him that poison poured; 
"No — though again he call me coward! 
"But tamely shall I meet their steel? 1020 

"No as each crest save hi* may feel!" 

XXIV. 
One bound he made, and gained the sand: 

Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band, 

A gasping head, a quivering trunk: kb5 

Another falls — but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes J 
From right to left his path he cleft, 

And almost met the meeting wave: 
His boat appears — not five oars' length— io3o 
His comrades strain with desperate strength — 

Oh! are they yet in time to save? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 
Their sabres glitter through the spray; io35 

Wet — wild — unwearied to the strand 
They struggle — now they touch the land ! 
They come — 'tis but to add to slaughter — 
His heart's best blood is on the water! 
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XXV. 

Escaped from shot, unharmed by steel, io4o 

Or scarcely grazed it's force to feci, 

Had Selim won, betrayed, beset, 

To where the strand and billows met: 

There as his last steps left the land, 

And the last death-blow dealt his hand— io45 

Ah! wherefore did he turn to look 

For her his eye but sought in vain? 
That pause, that fatal gaze he took, 

Hath doomed his death, or fixed his chain. 
Sad proof, in peril and in pain, io5o 

How late will Lover's hope remain! 
His back was to the dashing spray; 
Behind, but close, his comrades lay, 
When, at the instant, hissed the ball «— 
"So may the, foes of Giaffir fall!" io55 

Whose voice is heard? whose carbine rang? 
Whose bullet through the night -air sang, 
Too nearly, deadly aimed to err? 
'Tis thine — Abdallah's Murderer ! 
The father slowly rued thy hate, 1060 

The son hath found a quicker fate : 
Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 
The whiteness of the sea -foam troubling — 

U 
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If aught his lips essayed to groan, 

The rushing billow choaked the tone ! 1060 

XXVL 
Morn slowly rolls the clouds away; 

Few trophies of the fight are there : 
The shouts that* shook the midnight- bay 
Are silent; but some signs of fray 

That strand of strife may bear, 1070 

And fragments of each shivered brand ; 
Steps stamped; and dashed into the sand 
The print of many a straggling hand 
May there be marked; nor far remote 
A broken torch, an oarless boat; 1075 

And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep 
There lies a white Capote! 
*Tis rent in twain — one dark* red stain 
The wave yet ripples o'er in vain: 1080 

But where is he who wore? 
Ye! who would o'er his relics weep 
Go, seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigaeum's steep 

And cast on Lemnos' shore: io85 

The sea - birds shriek above the prey, 
.O'er which their uungrs taaka delay, 
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As shaken on his restless pillow, 

His head heaves with the heaving billow; 

That hand, whose motion is not life, 1090 

Yet feebly seems to menace strife, 

Flung by the tossing tide on high, 

Then levelled with the wave — 
What recks it, (hough that corse shall lie 

Within a living grave? 1095 

The bird that tears that prostrate from 
Hath only robbed the meaner worm; 
The only heart, the only e} r e 
Had bled or wept to see him die, 
Had seen those scattered limbs composed, 1100 

And mourned above his turban -stone, 40 

That heart hath burst — that eye was closed— 

Yea — closed before his own! 

XXVII. 
By Helle's stream there is a voice of wail! 
And woman's eye is wet — man's cheek is pale: 
Zuleika! last of Giaffir's race, 1106 

Thy destined lord is come too late; 
He sees not — ne'er shall shee thy face! 

Can he not hear 
The loud Wul -wuUeh 41 warn his distant car? 1110 
Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 
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The Koran - chaunters of the hymn of fate , 

The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 
Sighs in the hall , and shrieks upon the gale , 

Tell him thy tale! m5 

Thou didst not view thy Selim fall! 

That fearful moment when he left the care 
Thy heart grew chill : 
lie was thy hope— ihy joy — thy love — thine all— 
And that last thought on him thou could'st not 
save 1120 

Sufficed to kill; 
Burst forth in one wild cry — and all was still. 
Peace to thy broken heart, and virgin grave ! 
Ah ! happy ! but of life to lose the worst ! 
That grief — though deep — though fatal — was 
thy first! 1125 

Thrice happy ! ne'er to feel nor fear the force 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, remorse! 
And, oh! that pang where more than Madness lies! 
The worm that will not sleep — and never dies ; 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, ii5o 
That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes the light, 
That winds around, and tears the quiv'ring heart! 
Ah ! wherefore not consume it — and depart ! 
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Woe to thee, rash and unrelenting chief! 

Vainly thou heap'stthe dust upon thy head, n35 
Vainly the sackcloth o'er thy limbs dost spread : 
By that same hand Abdallah — Selim bled. 
Now let it tear thy beard in idle grief: 
Thy pride of heart, thy bride for Osman's bed, 
She, whom thy sultan had but 6een to wed, n4o 
Thy Daughter's dead! 
Hope of thine age , thy twilight's lonely beam , 
The Star hath set that shone on Hclle's stream. 
What quenched its ray? — the blood that thou hast 

shed! 
Uark! to the hurried question of Despair; u45 
" Where is my child V 9 an Echo answers — 
« Where?" <• 

XXVIH. 
Within the place of thousand tombs 

That shine beneath , while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms 

And withers not, though branch and leaf \i5o 
Arc stamped with an eternal grief, 

Like early unrequited Love, 
One spot exists, which ever blooms, 

Ev'n in that deadly grove — 
A single rose is shedding there il55 
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It's lonely lustre, meek and pale: 
It looks as planted by Despair — 

So white — so faint — the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 1160 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 

May wring it from the stem — in vain — 

To- morrow sees it bloom again! 

The stalk some spirit gently rears. 

And waters with celestial tears; n65 

For well may maids of Helle deem 

That this can be no earthly flower, 

Which mocks the tempest's withering hour, 

And buds unsheltered by a bower; 

Nor droops, though spring refuse her shower, 1170 
Xor woos the summer beam : 
To it the livelong night there sings 

A bird unseen — but not remote: 
Invisible his airy wings, 
But soil as harp that Houri strings 1175 

His long entrancing. note! 
It were the Bulbul; but his throat, 

Though mournful » pours not such a strain: 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve 1180 
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As if they loved in vain ! 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 

'Tis sorrow so unmixed with dread, 
They scarce can bear the morn to break 

That melancholy spell, n85 

And longer yet would weep and wake, 

He sings so wild and well! 
But when the day -blush bursts from high 

Espires that magie melody. 
And some have been who could believe 1190 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 

Yet harsh be they that -blame) 
That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syllable its sound 

Into Zuleika's name. /t5 1 kjo 

Tis from her cypress' summit heard, 
That melts in air the liquid word: 
'Tis from her lowly virgin earth 
That white rose takes its tender birth. 
There late was laid a marble stone; 1200 

Eve saw it placed — the Morrow gone! 
It was no mortal arm that bore 
That deep -fixed pillar to the shore; 
For there, as Hello's legends tell, 
Next morn 'twas found where Selim fell; iao5 
Lashed by the tumbling tide, whose wave 
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Denied his bones a holier grave: 

And there by night , reclined, '(is said. 

Is seen a ghastly turbaned head : 

And hence extended by the billow; 1210 

Tis named the €l Pirate -phantom's pillow J'* 

Wliere first it lay that mourning flower 

Hath nourished; flouriahcth this hour, 

Alone and dewy, coldly pure and pale; 

As weeping Beauty's cheek at Sorrow's tale! iai5 
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Note 1, page 85, line 8. 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul in her bloom. 
"Gul," the rose. 

Note a, page 86, line 7. 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 

"S011I9 made of fire, and children of the Sun, 
"With whom Revenge is Virtue," 

Young's Revenge. 

Note 3, page 88, line 20, 

With My noun's tale, or Sadi's song. 

Mejnoun and Leila, the Romeo and Juliet of the East 
Sadi, the moral poet of Persia. 

Note 4, page 88, line 21. 

Till J, who heard the deep tambour. 

Tambour, Turkish drum, which sounds at sunrise, noon, 
and twilight, 
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Note 5, page 91, line 18. 
He is an Arab to my sight. 
The Turks abhor the Arabs (who return the compliment 
a hundred fold) even more than they hate the Christians. 

Note 6, page 93, line 4. 
The mind* the Music breathing from her face. 
This expression has met with objections. I will not re- 
fer to "Him who hath not Music in his soul," but merely 
request the reader to recollect, for ten secouds, the features 
of the woman whom he believes to be the most beautiful ; 
and if he then does not comprehend fully what is feebly 
expressed in the above line, I shall be sorry for us both. 
For an eloquent passage in the latest work of the first 
female writer of this, perhaps, of any age, on the analogy 
(and the immediate comparison excited by that analogy) 
between "painting and music," see vol. in. cap. 10. Oe 
L'Aixxxaghb. And is not this connexion still stronger 
with the original than the copy? With the colouring of 
Nature than of Art? After all, this is rather to be felt than 
described; still I think there are some who will unterstand 
iti at least they would have dene had they beheld the 
countenance whose speaking harmony suggested the idea ; 
for this passage is not drawn from imagination but memo- 
ry, that mirror which Affliction dashes to the earth, and 
looking down upou the fragments, only beholds the reflec- 
tion multiplied! 

Note 7, page 94, line 5. 
Bat yet the line of Car as men. 
Carasman Oglou, or Kara Osman Oglou, is the principal 
landholder in Turkey, he %qtctus Magnesia ; those who, by 
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a kind of feudal tenure, possess land on condition of ser- 
vice, are called Timariots : they serve as Spahis, according 
to the extent of territory, and bring a certain number into 
the field, generally cavalry. 

Note 8, page g4, line i5. 

And teach the messenger what fate. 

When a Pacha is sufficiently strong to resist, the single 
messenger, who is always the first bearer of the order for 
his death, is strangled instead, and sometimes five or six, 
one after the other, on the same errand, by command of 
the refractory patient j if, on the contrary, he is weak or 
loyal, he bows, kisses the Sultan's respectable signature, 
and is bowstrung with great complacency. In 1 8 1 o, several 
of these presents were exhibited in the niche of the Sera- 
glio gate ; among others, the head of the Pacha of Bagdat, 
a brave young man, cut off by treachery, after a desperate 
resistance* 

Note 9, page 95, line 10, . 
Thrice clapped his hands, and called his steed. 

Clapping of the hands calls the servants. The Turks hate 
a superfluous expenditure of voice, and they have no bells. 

Note lo, page 95, line 11. 
Resigned his gem-adorned Chibouque. 

Chibouque, the Turkish pipe, of which the amber mouth- 
piece, and sometimes the ball which contains the leaf, is 
adorned with precious stones, if in possession of the weaK- 
thier orders. 
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Note 11, page 95, line i3. 
JVith Maugrabcc and Mamaluk*. 
Maugrabee, Moorish mercenaries. 

Note is, page g5, line i4. 
Ift* i*»ojr ami<f &* Delis took. 
Beli, brayos who form the forlorn hope of the cavalry, 
and always begin the action. 

Note i3, page 96, line 2. 
Careering cleave the folded felt, 
A twisted fold of felt is used for scimitar practice by 
the Turks, and few but Mussulman arms can cut through 
it at a single stroke: sometimes a tough turban is used for 
the same purpose. The jerreed is a game of blunt javelin*, 
animated and graceful* 

Note i4, page 96, line 5. 
Nor heard their Ollahs wild and loud — 
"OUahs," Alia il Allah, the "Leilies," as the Spanish 
poets call them, the sound is Ollah; a cry of which the 
Turks, for a silent people, are somewhat profuse, particu- 
larly during the jerreed, or in the chase, but mostly iu batt- 
le. Their animation in the field, and gravity in the chamber, 
with their pipes and comboloios, form an amusing contrast 

Note i5, page 9C, line 2 4. 

The Persian jitar-gul's perfume. 

"Atar-gul," ottar of roses. The Persian is the finest. 

Note 16, page 97, line 2. 
The pictured roof and marble floor. 
The ceiling and Yiainaccrts^ or rather walls, of the Mas- 
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sulman apartments are* generally painted, in great houses, 
with one eternal and highly coloured view of Constantino- 
ple, wherein the principal feature is a noble contempt of 
perspective ; below, arms, scimitars, etc. are in general fan- 
cifully and not inelegantly disposed. 

Note 1 7, page 9 7, line 1 8. 
A message from the Bulbal bears. 
It has been much doubted whether the notes of this 
"Lover of the rose" are sad or merry ; and Mr. Fox's re- 
marks on the subject have provoked some learned contro- 
versy as to the opinions of the ancients on the subject. I 
dare not venture a conjecture on the point, though a little 
inclined to the "errare mallem," etc. if Mr. Fox was mistaken. 

Note 18, page 99, line 4. 

Even jizrael, from his deadly quiver. 

"Azrael" — the angel of death. t 

Note 19, page 100, line i5. 
Within the caves of 1st aha r. 
The treasures of the Preadamite Sultants. See D'Her- 
belot, article Istakar. 

Note 20, page 101, line 5. 
Holds not a Musselim's control, 
Musselim, a governor, the next in rank after a Pacha ; 
a Waywode is the third j and then come the Agas. 

Note 21, page 101, line 6. 
Was he not bred in Egripo. 
Egripo— the Negropont. According to the proverb, the 
Turks of Egripo, the Jews of Salonica, and the Greeks of 
Athens, are the worst of their respectire races. 
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Note aa, page io4, line 4. 
Ah! yonder see ike Tchocadar. 

•Tckocadar" — one of the attendants who precedes 
man of authority. 

Xote a3, page 109, line a. 
Jtune om **broad Hellespont* 1 still dashes. 

The wrangling abont this epithet, «the broad Hellespont 1 
or the "boundless Hellespont," whether it means one 01 
the other, or what it means at all, has been beyond aU 
possibility of detail. I hare eren heard it disputed on the 
sp?t ; and not foreseeing a speedy conclusion to the con- 
troversy, amosed myself with swimming across it in the 
mean time, and probably may again, before the point is 
scaled. Indeed, the question as to the truth of **the tale 
. oi" 1 roy divine"' still continues, much of it resting upon the 
Ui-Mnanic word tk *7ritoo>; f probably Homer had the .same 
notion of distance that a coquette has of time, and » Leu 
he talks of boundless, means half a mile; as the latter, bv 
a like figure, when she says eternal attachment, simply 
specifies three weeks. 

Note a 4, page log, line i5. 
JFhich Amnion's son ran proudly round. 

Before his Persian invasion, and crowned the altar v.iiii 
laurel, etc. He was afterwards imitated by Caracaila in bis 
race. It is believed that the last also poisoned a friend. 
named Festus, for the sake of new Patroclan games. I ha** 
seen the sheep feeding on the tombs of Aesietes aud Anti- 
loeJius j the urst U in. like ccxrtxe of the nlaiu. 
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Note 2 5, page no, line 10. 

O'er which her fairy fingers ran. 

When rubbed, the amber is susceptible of a perfume,' 
which is slight but not disgareeable. 

Note 2 6, page no, line 1 5. 

Her mother's sainted amulet. 

The belief in amulets engraved on gems, or enclosed in- 
gold boxes, containing scraps from the Koran, worn round 
the neck, wrist, or arm, is still universal in the East. The 
Koorsee (throne) verse in the second cap. of the Koran de- 
scribes the attributes of the Most High, and is engraved in 
this manner, and worn by the pious, as the most esteemed 
and sublime of all sentences. 

Note 27, page no, line x6. 

1 And by her Comboloio lies. 

"Comboloio" — a Turkish rosary. The MSS. particu- 
larly those of the Persians, are richly adorned and illumi- 
nated. The Greek females are kept in utter ignorance ; but 
many of the Turkish girls are highly accomplished, though 
not actually qualified for a Christian coterie ; perhaps some 
of our own "blues" might not be the worse for bleaching. 

Note 28, page 1 13, line 22. 
In him was some young Galiongie. 

"Galiongee" — or Galiongi, a sailor, that is, a Turkish 

sailor; the Greeks navigate, the Turks work the guns. 

Their dress is picturesque; and I have seen the Capitan 

Pacha more than once wearing it at a kind of incog. Their 

vol, 11. "\5* 
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legs, however, are generally naked. The buskins described 
in the text as sheathed behind with silver, are those of an 
Arnaut robber, who was my host (he had quitted the pro- 
fession), at his Pyrgo, near Gastouni in the Morea ; they 
were plated in scales one over the other, like the back of 
an armadillo. 

Note 19, page 11 5, line 16. 
So may the Koran verse displayed* 

The characters on all Turkish scimitars contain someti- 
mes the name of the place of their manufacture, but more 
generally a text from the Koran, in letters of gold. Amongst 
those in my possession is one with a blade of singular 
construction; it is very broad, and the edge notched into 
serpentine curves like the ripple of water, or the wavering 
of flame. I asked the Armenian who sold it, what possi- * 
ble use such a figure could add : he said, in Italian, that he 
did not know j but the Mussulmans had an idea that those 
of this form gave a severer wound ; and liked it because it 
was u piu feroce." I did not much admire the reason, but 
bought it for its peculiarity. 

Note 3o, page n6, line 7. 
But like the nephew of a Coin. 

It is to be observed, that every allusion to any thing or 
personage in the Old Testament, such as the Ark, or Cain, 
is equally the privilege of Mussulman and Jew ; indeed the 
former profess to be much better acquainted with the lives, 
true and fabulous, of the patriarchs, than is warranted by 
our own Sacred writ, ant not content with Adam, they 
have a biography of Pre- Adamites* Solomon is the me- 
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March of all necromancy, and Moses a prophet inferior only 
to Christ and Mahomet. Zuleika is the Persian name of 
Potiphar's wife, and her amour with Jpseph constitutes ono 
of the finest poems in their language. It is therefore no 
violation of costume to put the names of Cain, or Noah, 
into the mouth of a Moslem. 

Note 3 1, page 116, line 23* 

And Pastvan's rebel hordes attest* 

Paswan Oglou, the rebel of Widin, who for the last years 
of his life set the whole power of the Porte at defiance. 

Note 3a, page 117, line 1 1. 
They gape their horsetails to the wind* 
Horsetail, the standard of a Pacha. 

Note 53, page 1 1 7, line a4* 

He drank one draught, nor needed more!' 

Giaffir, Pacha of Argyro Castro, or Scutari, I am not 
sure which, was actually taken off by the Albanian Ali, in 
the manner described in the text. Ali Pacha, while I was 
in the country, married the daughter of his victim, soma 
years after the event had taken place at a bath in Sophia, 
or Adrianople. The poison was mixed in the cup of cof- 
fee, which is presented before the sherbet by the bath- 
keeper, after dressing. 

Note 34, page 122, line i5* 
I sought by turns , and saw them alL 
The Turkish notions of almost all islands are confined 
to the Archipelago, the sea alluded to* 
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Note 55, page ia5, line 16. 

The last of Lamhro's patriots there, 

Lambro Canzani, a Greek, famous for his efforts in 1 789 
— 90 for the independence of his country : abandoned by 
the Russians, he became a pirate, and the Archipelago -wis 
the scene of his enterprises. He is said to be still alive at 
Petersburg. He and Riga are the two most celebrated ef 
the Greek revolutionists. 

Note 56, page 13 3, line 20. 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate. 

a Rayahs, w all who pay the capitation tax, called the 
?Ha^atch. , * 

Note 57, page 123, line 24. 

Ay I let me like the ocean - Patriarch roam. 

This first of voyages is one of the few with which the 
Mussulmans profess much acquaintance. 

Note 58, page 13 5, line 2 5. 

Or only know on land the Tartars home. 

The wandering life of the Arabs, Tartars, and Turko- 
mans, will be found well detailed in any book of Eastern 
travels. That it possesses a charm peculiar to itself cennot 
be denied. A young French renegado confessed to Cha- 
teaubriand, that he never found himself alone, galloping in 
the desart, without a sensation approaching to rapture, 
which was indescribable. 
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Note 3g, page xa4, line 21. 

Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour. 

"Jannat al Aden,'* the perpetual abode, the Mussulman 
Paradise. 

Note 4o, page i33, line i4. 

And mourned above his turban-stone. 

A turban is carved in stone above the graves of men 
4>nly. 

Note 4i, page i53, line a3. 

The loud Wul-wulleh warn his distant ear. 
The death-song of the Turkish women. The "silent 
slaves" are the men whose notions of decorum forbid com- 
plaint in public. 

Note 42, page i55, line i5. 

"Where is my child?'* — an Echo answers — "Where?" 

"I came to the place of my birth and cried, 'The friends 
"of my youth, where are they?' and an Echo answered, 
" 'Where are they V » 

From an Arabic MS. 

The above quotation (from which the idea in the text is 
tnken) must be already familiar to every reader— it is given 
in the first annotation, page G7, of "The Pleasures of Me- 
mory j" a poem so well known as to render a reference 
almost superfluous j but to whose pages all will be delight* 
ed to recur. 
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Note 43, page 137, tine i5. 

Into ZuUiba's name. 

"And airy tongue* that syllabi* men's names." 

MlLTOX. 

For a belief that the souls of the dead inhabit the form 
of birds, we need not travel to tfe* East. Lord Lyttleton • 
ghost story, the belitf of the Duchess of Kendal, that 
George I. flew iuto her window in the shape of a raven 
(see Orford's Reminiscences), and many other instances, 
bring this superstition nearer home. The most singular 
was the whim of a Worcester lady, who believing her 
daughter to exist in the shape of a singing bird, literally 
furnished her pew in the Cathedral with cages-full of the 
kind ; and as she was rich, and a benefactress in beau- 
tifying the church, no objection was made to her harmless 
folly. — For this anecdote, see Orford's Letters. 



END OF VOLUME II. 
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